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Ladies’ and Children’s Country Hats, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Kcrv Batiste anv Cure Har ror Girt 
rrom 4 To 6 Years orp. The brim of this hat is 
of chip, and is curved in the back. The crown 
is covered with écru batiste. The trimming con- 
sists of lace of the same color sewed on with the 
straight edges turned toward each other and sep- 
arated by a black velvet ribbon, a bow of similar 





ribbon is set in the back, and a cluster of wild 
flowers on the right side, arranged in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Wnuire Straw Har ror Girt From 8 
To 10 Years oLp. This white straw hat is bound 
with pink silk, surmounted with folds and a ruche 
of the same material. The ruche is edged on 
both sides with narrow Valenciennes lace. The 
crown is covered with puffs of white silk gauze 
falling in a scarf in the back, and is trimmed be- 





sides with a wreath of rose-buds and a bow of 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Warre Cure Hat ror Girt From 6 To 
8 Years oLp. This hat is trimmed with three 
ruches of pinked white Swiss muslin. On the 
crown is a bow of white reps ribbon and a spray 
of cherries. 

Fig. 4.—Wuire Patmetro Hat. The brim of 
this white palmetto hat is bound with dark blue 
silk, overlaid with a side-pleating of Swiss mus- 





lin edged with lace. A pleated cream-colored 
foulard scarf with blue border is arranged on the 
crown as shown by the illustration. On the right 
side is a cluster of primroses. 

Fig. 5.—Ecru Orcanpy Hat. The brim of this 
hat is shirred on wire: The round pleated crown 
is continued in the back in a rounded cape. The 
joining seam and the edge of the hat are finished 
with pinked ruches of écru organdy. At the left 
side is a bow of pinked organdy strips. 





Fig. 1.—Ecrv Batiste axp Crp Hart For 
Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Warte Patmerto Har. 





Fig. 3.—Wuitre Care Hat ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HATS. 


Fig. 2.—Wnnrre Srraw Har ror Girt 


From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 6.—Ecru Orcanpy Har. 
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0B Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pretty 
country suit, consisting of Scarf Mantilla, Long 
Over-Skirt open in front, and Long Walking 
Skirt, illustrated on page 492 of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent from this 
office, prepaid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
Full List of Cut Paper Patterns published by us 
will be sent on receipt of Postage. 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 28 contains a fine double-page 
engraving of the fortified town of Widdin, and 
other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will de is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 4. 





PUBLIC LIFE. 


HERE are few things more injurious to 
women than the life of a hotel. It is 
a life without work, care, or responsibility, 
without privacy or seclusion—a life usually 
of idleness, dissipation, vanity, and con- 
stant excitement of one sort or another, 
and which, lived day by day and season by 
season, would be apt to demoralize Sr. 
VERONICA herself. 

It is, of course, at first very pleasant. 
One has fine rooms, it may be; one is always 
more or less dressed ; one has a great variety 
of choice at table; one sees constantly mov- 
ing scenes; one hears all that goes on; one 
makes a thousand acquaintances, and re- 
ceives attention from them all; if one’s hus- 
band is absent, somebody else’s husband is 
present ; one sweeps through spacious par- 
lors, and imagines one is all one would like 
to be; one has nothing at all to do except 
to make engagements for pleasure, and feel 
that one is really in the world. 

We have only to reflect a little on this in 
order to feel all the injurious effect of such 
a life upon the habits and character. The 
mere circumstance of having no responsi- 
bility is itself one of the most weakening 
things a person can undergo, and does more 
to bring about a state answering to second 
childhood than any thing else in the world. 
Indeed, in private life, where too kind 
daughters relieve a mother of the house- 
keeping cares, we have seen the mother be- 
come old and infirm at a threefold speed 
compared with the rate at which previous- 
ly she seemed to be advancing; and every 
body knows the result when men who have 
spent long-lives in business at last aban- 
don it. 

The sense of responsibility with the exer- 
cise of care is something really necessary to 
the best development of our-nature, a tonic 
and strengthening thing, which, if not al- 
ways agreeable, is, in a not immoderate de- 
gree, always wholesome. To abandon re- 
sponsibility is to allow certain faculties to 
wither, and by so much to impair one’s in- 
tegrity of constitution. 

Just as injurious is the indolence which 
hotel life not only allows, but almost en- 
forces; the dropping into this person’s and 
that person’s rooms, this person and that 
person dropping into yours, the necessity 
of calls upon those who have been properly 
introduced, the lingering at table, the morn- 
ing gossip, the multifarious engagements 
that would never be made were one living 
at home—all these render work impossible. 
They render even fancy - work broken and 
poor, and interfere with the regularity of 
any charitable undertaking; and it would 
seem as if the brain, having nothing but 
pleasure and its opposite to exercise itself 
on, would needs shrivel in every other di- 
rection. 

Moreover, the morning gossip of a hotel, 
while it may be merely a waste of time, 
may, on the other hand, be conversation not 
the healthiest in the world. It is almost im- 
possible that the events of the house should 
not enter into discussion in it, and that per- 
sonalities should not form a great part of it, 
while it is a matter of congratulation if 
scandal be kept out of it. This is, certain- 
ly, not always the case, but it is the tend- 
eney and the natural course of things, 
unless when counteracted by more than 
ordinary strength of character. 

There is not, of course, any domestic life 
worth mentioning possible to families in a 
hotel; and while wives are relieved of all 








the responsibilities of domestic life, hus- 
bands are relieved of all the restraints. 
The desirability of dressing as well as the 
next woman, occasions a myriad demands 
and exactions on the one side, that become 
annoying and wearying, and sometimes un- 
bearable, on the other. The husband and 
the father, seen seldom but at meals, and 
then in the presence, if not in the full hear- 
ing, of others, runs great danger of being 
soon regarded only as a convenient vehicle 
for paying bills. Home is no place of sanc- 
tity to him, no permanent and peculiar shel- 
ter. It is every body else’s home, it is a 
caravansary, something he shares with a 
multitude of other men, and the wife and 
the family, dearly though he love them, 
lose what they hardly can regain in suffer- 
ing themselves to be stripped of the sense 
of that sacredness and seclusion which is 
the ideal to most men of a home. Having 
little if any domestic life, one loses the op- 
portunity of practicing those virtues and 
those graces and, to tell the truth, those 
charms, which have their practical oppor- 
tunities in domestic life. 

And if this is bad for mother and father, 
how infinitely worse is it for children !—chil- 
dren who need the privacy of four walls as 
much as a tender plant needs shielding from 
the too-fervent sun; children with whom 
every body takes liberties; who must be re- 
pressed here lest they disturb the house, 
and can not be corrected there, for the same 
reason; whose natures are irredeemably 
hardened by the quick word spoken in the 
presence of others; with whom strangers 
amuse themselves recklessly; who receive a 
multitude of unwise indulgences from those 
to whom they are the play of the passing 
hour, or who would by that means gain fa- 
vor with father or mother, and to whom no 
end of avenues of evil are open if left to 
nurses there while the mother pursues her 
pleasure. This danger to children is one 
reason why in England people of any social 
pretensions are very seldom to be found 
deigning to live, other than for very tempo- 
rary purposes, at either boarding-house or 
hotel. 

But there is an evil as great as, or, we 
may say, even greater than, all the rest, in 
the fact that life in a hotel has been the 
fruitful source of many divorces. Meeting 
all sorts of people, of whom the only certifi- 
cate required is ability to pay their hotel 
bill, the wife hears details that might never 
enter her private visiting circle, and runs 
the risk of having her mind brought to a 
lower tone by familiarity with them. She 
reads novels, too, that she might never hear 
of in her own house; and left with nothing 
to do in this hot-bed and forcing - house 
but to amuse herself, she accepts amuse- 
ments from this and that gallant, some- 
times innocently enough, but often suffi- 
ciently to attract remark that reaches the 
husband’s ears, and occasions then expostu- 
lation, crimination, and recrimination, and 
sometimes till she passes the bounds of in- 
nocence, and the end is soon reached. And 
even if nothing of such positive and flagrant 
nature intervenes, there is no place where 
indifference receives such a steady foster- 
ing and growth, and there is no place like 
this public one where a narrow difference 
may widen so easily into a deadly breach. 
The hasty or forgetful sentence spoken in 
the hearing of partial strangers is not easi- 
ly forgiven; there is always a third party 
ready, who, if not entering into any dis- 
pute, yet by presence keeps up the spirit of 
either side, playing, however unconsciously, 
the part of the wedge that forbids the sepa- 
rating portions to unite again, and there is 
a thousandfold less opportunity for endear- 
ments and all the gentle actions that make 
peace and keep it. 

Hotels are a necessity of life to travellers, 
to those who wish to visit the city for a day 
or a month, for those who find it necessary 
to leave their house while it is in the hands 
of paperers and painters and plasterers, and 
to others who have need of such accommo- 
dations temporarily. But for family life 
they can not in their very nature be any 
thing but totally unfit. They are calcu- 
lated to make the best of husbands care- 
less, since there are so many other things 
to take the place of his attentions; they will 
make the sweetest children refractory and 
subject to the acquirement of bad habits; 
they will brush the bloom off the most deli- 
cate woman, and by such close contact with 
unknown numbers give her an air that 
would be brazen if she were less a lady. If 
she keep to herself, then she is sure to be 
held churlish ; if she mingle freely, the effect 
is sure to be vulgarizing. Hotel life for a 
few days or weeks is very well, as complete- 
ly changing the poles of life, and giving one 
a widening glimpse of the world; but for 
the year round, the simplest home that can 
be inclosed within walls, with all its re- 
spensibilities, with all its trouble of provid- 
ing, with all its nuisance of servants, and 
labor without them, is better, safer, and 
healthier. 





PETITS SOINS. 


HEN a lover is waiting on his mis- 

tress, with what pains does he com- 
mend himself to her good. graces! And not 
only does he give himself pains in order to 
secure her favor, but because it seems to him 
indispensable that she should be the object 
of every solicitude, because it affords him 
the liveliest pleasure to exert that solici- 
tude, because he can not help exerting it. 
The earth is hardly good enough for her del- 
icate feet to tread; he would smooth the 
pebbles out of her path. The air is hardly 
good enough for her to breathe; he would 
not have the winds of heaven visit her 
cheek too roughly. She is an ideal being, a 
sacred thing; he sets her in a shrine, and 
compasses her with “sweet observances.” 

It may be that it is the wife’s fault that 
we so seldom see this state of things pro- 
tracted long after marriage, that she does 
not keep herself at the ideal height where 
she has been placed, and shows that, after 
all, she is only common clay, with a bad 
temper and a slovenly morning gown; but 
be the fault whose it may, it is noticeable 
that after marriage, in the majority of in- 
stances, all these petits soins decline, and 
that the husband makes any body else wel- 
come to perform such offices for his wife, so 
long as he is allowed the enjoyment of his 
newspaper and cigar and general freedom 
and ease. Is it the husband who turns over 
the wife’s music, opens the wife’s parasol, 
runs the wife’s trivial errands from this 
room to that? On the contrary, the friend, 
the guest, the casual stranger, the next one 
handy, is the convenient person on whom 
these little duties devolve in too many in- 
stances. The wife, too frequently, would 
not dream of such a thing as her husband 
picking up her glove; she would feel like 
apologizing if he stooped to render her so 
small a service. Her little reign was short ; 
blameworthy or not though she be, now the 
tables are turned, and if there is any wait- 
ing to be done, she is the one to do it. 

It does not follow that the husband loves 
his wife any the less because he no longer 
bothers himself in these small ways. He 
will work for her, weary for her, very pos- 
sibly give his life for her; he is ready for 
all the big things of life, but in the mean 
time the little things must take care of 
themselves. Yet she had rather have the 
little things. 

In the old courtship days he used to say 
to himself that he was going to marry her 
to get her out of this or that condition, 
away from these and those people, to give 
her the pleasure she ought to have—in 
short, to make her happy; in these latter 
days, if he thinks of it at all, he would, com- 
pelled to frankness, say that he did marry 
her in order to make himself happy. For 
that is exactly what it amounts to in this 
sort of marriage. It is, more frequently than 
otherwise, the wife who neglects none of 
the petits soins; it is the husband who for- 
gets them every one. It is the wife who 
tries to make home what it should be, and 
herself as lovely an object as may be in her 
lord’s eyes ; who has the easy-chair ready by 
the fire, the slippers waiting, the pipes fill- 
ed, the paper aired, the appetizing dish pre- 
pared ; and it is often by this very course of 
hers that his neglect has come about. She 
has pampered him till he forgets to pamper 
her in turn. 

Of course there are numerous exceptions 
to all this; there are wives who never think 
of the appetizing dish, or the arm-chair, or 
the pipe, and who look out for their own 
ease so strenuously that there is no need of 
any one else to look out for it, who demand 
and therefore receive, and who seem to be 
entirely satisfied with that state of things. 

But the wife with self-respect or spirit 
makes no demands; what love does not render 
as a free-will offering, she will go without; 
and if her husband knew what she suffered in 
the going without, it would never be with- 
held. To the wife it is not the great sacri- 
fices, the all-day work and weariness, that 
constitute evidence of affection; he would 
be doing that, through the law of self-pres- 
ervation and the inherent love of accumula- 
tion, if he were altogether without her, she 
may reason; he would be doing the same 
for some other woman, whom he would have 
married, probably, if he had not married her ; 
but what was evidence of love before mar- 
riage, is to her that evidence now, and only 
that—just these little cares of which her 
husband feels himself allowably relieved, 
the things that warmed her girlish heart, 
the things he would be doing not for any 
household or any status in the world, but 
for her and her personality alone. The fuss 
he used to make if she cut her little finger 
he would hardly make now, she fancies, un- 
less she hung in the balance of life and 
death; she does not understand that he is 
satisfied and content with life, and there- 
fore does not think eternal protestation 
necessary ; she feels that he is full of indif- 
ference, tired of her, that her living or dy- 





ing makes small odds, and she has been 
known to hail some illness or sudden acci- 
dent for the revelation it caused of her hus- 
band’s deeper feeling. 

But it is not only for her own private 
comfort that she longs for a renewal of all 
the petits soins, and the constant looking out 
for her pleasure and ease; she wishes for 
them also with a view to her pride and the 
public eye. Hers is a modern adaptation 
of the old Arthurian legend, where the 
knight had his choice to have his lady fair 
by day before the court, and foul to him alone 
at night, or foul before the court, and fair 
when in his arms. Her pride is usually 
equal to her love; much as his gentle usages, 
alone and by themselves, would increase her 
happiness, a thousand times more does she 
desire them when in the presence of other 
men and women. She can not bear that the 
world should see his neglect of her. It is 
her ambition to wear that stamp of sterling 
coin upon her which the devotion of a hus- 
band is supposed to give; she wants it 
understood that she has been able to pre- 
serve her husband’s love; she wants other 
people to observe the evidence of it. And 
when another man spreads her cloak over her 
shoulders, or gives her her fan, or advances 
her comfort in any way, she takes it with 
a smile, perhaps, but a smile that ill dis- 
guises the bitterness of her heart. She would 
hate the man that does the things her hus- 
band should, if he were not to her a shadow, 
and, so far as she is concerned, too idle a 
person to hate. A husband has a thousand 
interests in the world besides himself; a 
wife has only her husband. Her love for 
him and his neglect of her make her life and 
thoughts too narrow for endurance. 

On the other hand, the wife to whom the 
husband shows all the old devotion, for 
whom he forgets none of these petits soins, is 
a wife of the largest liberality, seldom ques- 
tioning his going or coming or any of his 
doings ; both her pride and her love are sat- 
isfied, and she has no inclination to interfere 
with his pleasure in any way, but rather to 
increase it; and he is consulting his own 
happiness as well as his wife’s, if he does but 
know it, in never omitting one of them. It 
is the fortunate cases where we see this at- 
tention and its result that make us wish all 
husbands were wise enough to give it, or all 
wives strong enough to do without it. But 
the wife who can not command these cares, 
must look well to it that she be not to blame 
herself; and she may still derive some con- 
solation from remembrance of the fact that 
the omission on his part very possibly pro- 
ceeds less from any indifference as to her 
comfort than from the neglect of his parents 
in early teaching him good behavior. 








OUR WOMEN GROWING 
PLUMP. 


UROPEANS generally concede that our 
American women are handsome, though 
they say they are so fragile that they early 
lose their freshness, and with it much of 
their beauty. They particularly remark the 
tendency of our women to grow thin with 
years, while we remark the tendency of their 
women to the accumulation of flesh as soon 
as they have passed their youth, and often 
even before that period. While we must 
allow that our women are, for the most purt, 
lacking in roundness, there are few of us, 
we imagine, who would not infinitely prefer 
the New-World slenderness to the Old-World 
stoutness. A medium between the two 
might be the standard of the becoming, and 
this medium we seem to be approaching, 
slowly perhaps, but steadily. The opinion 
of the thinness of the feminine part of the 
nation is based rather on what has been 
than on what is. The majority of our wom- 
en are still too lean for beauty, but they are . 
far less lean than they were twenty-five or 
even fifteen years ago. 

This fact—for fact it unquestionably is— 
can scarcely have escaped observation. It 
is noticeable every where, particularly in 
large towns and cities, and is due to differ- 
ent causes, all of which are easily recog- 
nized. The fleshiness of a people depends 
largely on the age and development of their 
country. Where every thing is new and, 
in a certain sense, raw, as in this land, there 
is very little leisure or repose. Our entire 
energies are directed to our advancement ; 
our minds are absorbed by thought of the 
future and what it promises. We hardly 
take time to get flesh; we think and fret 
off that which we have acquired, instead of 
acquiring more. Our women do not per- 
form so much physical labor as our men, 
but they work longer in their way, and wor- 
ry more; and anxiety or any form of mental 
disturbance insures meagreness as nothing 
else does. These live too much through the 
mind to live quite comfortably through the 
body, and the body suffers in consequence. 
In the Old World every thing is fixed. The 
future is not likely to be different from the 
present; there is small occasion for wistful. 
ness or solicitude. Material conditions are 
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not usually so favorable there as here; but 
they are permanent, and by their perma- 
nence, especially by the clear understand- 
ing that they are so, they beget content, 
whence adipose matter. American women 
neither work nor worry as they used. The 
republic is more developed, things are more 
settled, somewhat of the European feeling 
is creeping into the national mind, and less 
thinness is the result. 

American women take vastly better care 
of themselves than formerly. They have 
more acquaintance with hygienic laws, and 
hold them in far higher esteem. The days 
when they exposed themselves to dampness 
and wintry cold in thin slippers and silk 
stockings ; when they abstained from flan- 
nels next the skin; when they pinched their 
waists to semi-suffocation ; when they sac- 
rificed comfort and health to what they 
conceived to be appearances—those foolish 
and unhappy days have gone forever, have 
barely been known to the rising generation. 
Our women now have few mawkish and 
morbid notions as to themselves: they no 
longer think that to be unhealthy is to be 
attractive ; that invalidism and interesting- 
ness are synonymous; that pale faces and 
compressed lungs are tokens of beauty. 
They dress seasonably; they wear thick 
boots and warm clothes in bad and cold 
weather ; they allow themselves to breathe 
freely, and they find their looks improved, 
not injured, by the wholesome change. 
There are exceptions, many of them, doubt- 
less, but the rule is as we have described, 
and the exceptions are constantly diminish- 
ing. It may be safely said that all sensible 
women are becoming, if they have not be- 
come, converts to Nature, and that they 
heed her behests, recognizing the great prin- 
ciple that what is not natural can not be 
beautiful. 

Little more than a quarter of a century 
ago young American women were ashamed 
to show a hearty appetite in public. They 
were infected with the Byronic philosophy ; 
they wanted to be spiritual—as if all true 
spirituality did not rest on sound physical 
conditions—and to look elegantly wretched. 
Many of them had half their wish: they 
looked wretched, but not elegant. They 
were charged With drinking vinegar, eating 
slate pencils, and committing other mon- 
strous absutdities. They may have been 
unjustly accused, but their theories war- 
ranted the accusation. All such nonsense 
belongs to the past. American women to- 
day eat as much as they want, and more 
wholesome food than they once ates they 
‘walk more; court the open air; cultivate 
their bodies as well as their minds; believe 
in perfect digestion, unbroken sleep, the 
glow and glory of unblemished health. No 
wonder their proportions are fuller, their 
cheeks more blooming, their eyes brighter, 
their step more elastic. The growth of the 
country and their own common-sense are 
serving them generously. 

The scrawny, sallow, peaked woman, if 
she be educated and fairly placed, will ere 
long cease to be the type of the middle-aged 
American woman. With the steady devel- 
opment of the republic, the increased ease 
of circumstances, and their complete health, 
American women will be comelier and 
rounder, as they are comelier and rounder 
now than they have been. External and 
internal conditions assure this. They are 
not likely to become gross and obese, as so 
many of their European sisters are; the 
character of the country, its institutions, 
and its atmosphere, with their own temper- 
ament, will preserve them from that. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COUNTRY SUITS. 


HE cut paper pattern of a country suit pub- 
lished with this number of the Bazar is one 
of the most convenient forms in vogue for sum- 
mer toilettes. The long over-skirt, walking skirt, 
and scarf mantilla may be made useful in vari- 
ous ways and fabrics. If de bége or any similar 
material be employed, it would be well to finish the 
over-skirt with a simple braid or bias fold of silk, 
trimming the under-skirt with knife-pleatings or 
the still popular scant bias flounce with knife- 
pleated edge. The mantilla appears well in the 
heavier as well as light fabrics, and must corre- 
spond in trimming with the walking skirt. A 
finely pleated shirt waist of white linen, with high 
collar, may be worn underneath, although the 
latest dictates from Paris are the low collars and 
collarettes. 
NEW FRENCH SUITS. 


The latest French importations are in percale 
suits, made up according to a very novel device 
of Pingat’s and Worth’s. The skirt is demi-train- 
ed, with fan pleats trimmed closely, the over-skirt 
being merely outlined or simulated just below the 
knee in pleated trimming. The jacket fits loose- 
ly, is quite long all around, and opens in front 
upon a linen shirt, and complete piqué vest made 
exactly as a gentleman’s vest is made in every 
particular. The shirt front is fastened by tiny 
gold studs, the collar stud fastening a high col- 
lar, the one feminine touch being the tie, which 
may be lace or silk at the option of the wearer, 
although a small cravat may complete this very 








novel costume. It will be readily seen, however, 
that only a very slight, graceful woman can dig- 
nify such a toilette, which, upon an awkward or 
heavily built frame, would at once degenerate into 
something loud or vulgar. It is, however, the ca- 
price of the moment, and ordained by the best 
houses in Paris and their representatives in New 
York. The same mandates object to over-skirts, 
trimming percales, linen lawns, etc., with full- 
trained back breadths, simulating the over-skirt 
in trimming, unless the polonaise takes its place, 
and devising pretty shapes for the long jacket, 
whether open or closed, 


LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES, ETC. 


In spite of this, the linen lawns, unless trimmed 
excessively, look much better with a prettily 
draped over-skirt. Such a one of white ground, 
with tiny black dots or crossed lines at intervals, 
may be prettily made with a fan-trained skirt 
edged with a knife-pleated flounce, round over- 
skirt looped low down at the back, plain round 
jacket, rather long, the only trimming on over- 
skirt and jacket being an edge of torchon lace: 
price $6 to $8. This may be made a very dressy 
toilette for morning wear by the addition of bows 
of black ribbon bound with cardinal, navy blue, 
hay-color, or yellow; if the mantilla of lawn and 
torchon lace be added, cross it slightly to the 
left, and fasten with such a bow, composed of 
three loops of different lengths with cut edges. 
The same combination bows may be used with 
good effect upon black grenadines, or any purely 
summer material, The linen lawn polonaises 
should be made long in front, draped slightly at 
the sides, and trimmed with a scant puffing or 
pleating caught in the centre, from the neck down 
to the edge of the skirt. A pretty way is to edge 
the pleating or trimming with footing or lace, the 
former being very inexpensive, and leave the 
fronts slightly open or drawn back, tying them 
loosely with bows either of lawn with the same 
edging, or ribbon. A ribbon belt may then be 
worn, tied in long loops at the left side. With 
such costumes a pleated frill of linen lawn should 
be added to the neck, narrow just at the fasten- 
ing, and edged with lace. A tiny bow of lace, 
or jabot only, should be worn. Many French 
percale and linen lawn costumes have heart-shaped 
or even Pompadour corsages; in the latter case 
nothing can be prettier for a young person, if 
worn with a high chemisette composed of bias 
bands of organdy or nansook, and insertions of 
torchon lace headed by a pretty frill of nansook 
and lace. To this no ribbon bow should be 
added, but only a gold pendant, chain, or some 
equally simple ornament. Another fancy for giv- 
ing a dressy appearance to the lawns and sim- 
ilar costumes is to make the jackets open down 
straight, and wear inside a fichu of lace, embroid- 
ered nansook, or organdy, crossing it to the left, 
and wearing a wide ribbon belt, or one of the 
dress material edged with lace. The fichu may 
open at the neck, or may be closed high, with a 
frill of lace, in either case being a beautiful and 
becoming addition to the dainty toilette. With 
a bunch of damask or gloire de Dijon roses in the 
belt, a wide-brimmed straw hat, and a pair of high 
gants de Suéde, no morning costume in the country 
could be prettier for a young person, or less costly. 

Percales are nearly all made with a demi- 
trained skirt, scant in front, with fan-shaped 
back breadths, the knife-pleating being more 
popular than the scant bias flounces formerly 
used. The solid colors in pinks, blues, ete., are 
frequently combined with the figured percale in 
the same colors, and trim effectively, sixteen to 
eighteen yards being ample for any costume. 
The under-skirts consist of the front and one side 
gore, and straight back breadth, with rounded 
train caught back closely. As it is obvious that 
for country wear a means for holding up a trained 
skirt must be devised, some leading houses have 
put on a loop of ribbon corresponding to the col- 
or of the dress just at the top of the flounce on 
the left side, which can be passed over the wrist 
of the wearer in walking. The most stylish 
percales have the mantillas, with narrow frill 
on the edge; and to complete such a costume 
the hat should be worn with a scarf of corre- 
sponding color, or white lisse edged daintily with 
lace. Some navy blue linens have a pleated frill 
of white cambric just below the blue trimming of 
the skirt and likewise inside the heading, cor- 
responding frills or pipings of white being intro- 
duced into the upper part of the costume. In 
many instances this season simplicity seems to 
be elegance, at least in the fabrics chosen, and 
the most stylish effect in dress may be com- 
bined with cheapness as well as simple manufac- 
ture. The Hamburg and open-work edges are 
still used on wash materials, although, by one of 
those mysterious revolutionary processes com- 
mon to Dame Fashion, such edgings are princi- 
pally employed upon heavy materials. Black 
linens with white pipings or trimmings are shown 
at the leading houses for from $6 to $15 the cos- 
tume, and are said to be an improvement this 
season on the black linens which were common- 
ly supposed to rub off in the wear. 

The styles of making up linen, percale, and lawn 
dresses vary in detail almost according to the 
wearers’ fancy. A new idea for the jacket is to 
insert in a pretty flowered or figured percale a 
plastron of piqué, embroidered or plain, or a 
similar piece of nansook with strips of insertion ; 
while an entirely novel device is, with such a 
chemisette as we described in the Pompadour 
percale, to wear the sleeves of percale just below 
the elbow, and introduce a nansook sleeve to cor- 
respond to the chemisette, tight or full according 
to fancy, which shall come down to the wrist, 
having all the picturesque effect of a fancy cos- 
tume, and being peculiarly appropriate to slender 
and youthful figures. 


EMBROIDERED BATISTES. 


Very pretty batiste costumes are shown in 
pattern dresses, écru, gray, and black, the under- 





skirt being of solid color, with knife-pleated 
flounce, the over-skirt of gauze batiste, with a 
deep edge embroidered richly in brown or black. 
The jacket corresponds, the whole costume hav- 
ing a very stylish effect. These are shown, made 
up, at $15; unmade, in pattern boxes, at $10 and 
$12. They can also be made up as under-skirts 
and polonaises quite as effectively. 


MORNING WRAPPERS. 


The present style of white or colored wrapper 
is the princesse front with gored train and Span- 
ish flounce. Such a one in white jaconet, with a 
frill extending down the front, is shown for $2 50 
at leading stores, finer and more elaborately made 
ones being from $4 to $12. Long jackets of grass 
linen and torchon lace begin at $8, and are worn 
with or without a belt. New cretonnes for morn- 
ing wrappers have the jacket outlined, and are of 
peculiar dull hues of red and blue. These are 
shown in material at 12 cents a yard, the morn- 
ing wrapper such as we describe being $2 and 
$2 50, 

VARIETIES, 


New styles in collars and cuffs for wearing with 
percale suits are the white linen low collar and 
wide cuff edged with percale like the dress. Oth- 
er sets, with pretty percale and cretonne edges, 
may be worn with dark costumes of solid color ef- 
fectively, and cost from $1 75 to $2 50. Hand- 
kerchiefs are edged in corresponding colors, or em- 
broidered in blues and pinks prettily. 

Parasols are made in various ways to correspond 
with the costume as nearly as possible. White 
bunting sun-shades have scalloped edges of pink 
or blue to match the dress ; a batiste parasol has 
an edge of batiste embroidery ; and even flowered 
percale, with torchon lace frill, is employed to 
correspond precisely with the toilette worn. 

Very pretty boots are now shown in fancy styles 
especially adapted for the percale toilettes. Many 
now wear the high slipper which almost conceals 
the foot, for walking and driving. The straps are 
buttoned across, which is a great improvement. 
Other shoes have velvet or fine kid instep pieces, 
with rich embroidery, or the simple row of but- 
tons on one side or in the centre. The modified 
Oxford slipper has a ribbon tie, and half incases 
the foot. High boots are shown in greater varie- 
ties than ever, combining cloth and kid, goat and 
French kid, and French kid and pebble goat-skin. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tayzor. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue afternoon party given by Mrs. Hicks, of 
Fourteenth Street, New York, to General and 
Mrs. GRANT at ber hotel (Claridge’s) in London, 
was the most fashionable assemblage of the kind 
ever gathered in that capital by an American 
lady. It embraced the bluest blood of Europe 
—the diplomatic representatives of twenty for- 
eign courts, and foreign lords and ladies of ex- 
ceeding high degree. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with his wife and two daughters, and 
the Archbishop of York, diffused a delicate flavor 
of piety over it; Lord HouenTon and the Hon. 
Misses Monckton MILngs, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Hugues, and Mr. SMALuey were there for liter- 
ature; the aristocracy were headed by the Duke 
of St. Albans, the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster, the Earl and Countess of Denbigh, the 
Earl and Countess of Lovelace, the Countess of 
Dunraven, Countess of Antrim, and scores of 
lords and baronets with their wives; the great 
legal lights of the government, from the Lord 
Chief Baron to the puisne judges, were present; 
several members of the cabinet and members of 
Parliament ad lib. added official lustre to the 
occasion; high officers of the army marched 
gallantly around, and very, very tarry old admi- 
rals and marine heroes were floated around on 
the pleasant social breeze. In short, the Lon- 
don Morning Post has a full column of persons 
whose names are familiar in the high society of 
London, who went in princely state to the hotel 
of our opulent American country-woman to do 
honor to General and Mrs. GRANT. Of the many 
notable entertainments given to the ex-President 
in London, none have been in finer taste, or com- 
bined higher social and intellectual elements, 
than those of Minister PreRREPONT, Mrs. Hicks, 
Mr. SMALLEY, and Mr. Joun Russeci Youne. 

—Five of the grandsons of Mrs. Francis P. 
Bair acted as pall-bearers at her funeral. Presi- 
dent Hayes was present at the church, and fol- 
lowed the remains to the family vault. 

—The late Sultan was so curious and thrifty 
in the matter of diamonds that the Turkish gov- 
ernment has just raised a loan of $10,000,000 
upon his collection. 

—Father Santing, the eminent Italian astron- 
omer, died, on the 26th of June, at Padua, aged 
ninety. He was professor at the observatory in 
1814, and in 1825 became rector of the univer- 
sity, professor of astronomy, and director of 
mathematical studies. He was the author of a 
number of scientitic works of much repute in 
his own country. 

—Miss Ciara Louise KEeivoae is at present 
a source of joy to that portion of Connecticut 
lying and being in the town of New Hartford, 
where in years long gone by dwelt her grand- 
parents, who owned meadows and such. She is 
boarding at a private house in the village with 
her parents and friends, and we have it on the 
veracity of a correspondent of the Tribune that 
‘*she seems to revel with the abandon of a child 
in the freedom from restraint and conventional- 
ity which is here her privilege, and finds a zest 
in the simplest enjoyments. When the itinerant 
organ-grinder agonizes with ‘ Hold the Fort’ on 
the sidewalk, she comes to the balcony, and with 
her clear rich voice sings to his accompaniment, 
and eclipses him altogether. When the dancing 
bear makes his annual trip through the country, 
she feeds him with cake, and chats French with 
the Canadian keeper. She patronizes the trav- 
elling circus and the amateur concert, and seems 
greatly to enjoy being auditor instead of being 
performer. On the evening of the Fourth, dress- 
ed in grotesque costume, and beating the drum 
as in La Fille du Regiment, she headed a proces- 
sion disguised as ghosts, Turks, and odd figures 
of all sorts, marched up and down the streets 
while red and blue lights flashed illumination 





for the spectators. Her friend who owned the 
tandem team and dog-cart has left town, so she 
no longer astonishes the villagers by riding 
through the streets at a galloping pace holding 
the reins firmly in her small hands (the most 
shapely of all which gesture on the lyric stage), 
and guiding in a masterly manner the aforesaid 
tandem. Every evening she sings in her parlor, 
while a motley audience gather entranced be- 
neath the windows.”’ 

—Baroness von Limbourg (well remembered 
as BELL Cass by people who pervaded Washing- 
ton when her father, General Cass, was United 
States Senator from Michigan, and from 1857 to 
1860, when he was Secretary of State, and re- 
signed on account of the do-nothing policy of 
President BucHANAN) has telegraphed from Ba- 
den-Baden to Secretary SHERMAN giving a sub- 
scription of $70,000 in the new United States 
four per cents. Bett Cass was oue of the 
brightest ladies of Washington in her time, sen- 
sible, witty, and good. She married Baron von 
Limbourg, who was one of the diplomatic corps, 
and has since resided abroad. General Cass 
was a man of large fortune, and an aristocratic 
Democrat. During the time he was minister to 
France he was on terms of great personal inti- 
macy with Louis Paivipre, being an almost 
daily visitor, and his favorite companion at whist. 

—On the 20th of June occurred the fortieth 
anniversary of the accession of Queen VicTORIA 
to the British throne. Only four other sover- 
eigns of England have reigned as long, namely, 
three kings, each of whom was the third of his 
name (Henry III., Epwakp III., and Gzorer 
III.), and Queen Extizasetu. No reigning sov- 
ereign of Europe has sat so long on the throne, 
unless we except a couple of German princes. 
Since 1837 two dynasties have fallen in France. 
The Emperor of Austria owes his crown to a 
revolution: so do the kings of Italy and Spain, 
and the Sultan. In the same period the Pope 
has twice been deprived of his temporal power. 
Some kingdoms have utterly passed away; oth- 
ers, some of them reputed the strongest in the 
worid, have been shorn of their ancient propor- 
tions. Her Prime Ministers have been eight in 
number, and have averaged five years in office. 
Only one ministry, the PALMERSTON-RUSSELL 
(1859-66), endured for seven years. Nine of her 
Parliaments have been summoned and eight dis- 
solved; their average duration has been four and 
a half years. Of the ministers of 1837 only two 
survive—Lord Grey and Lord Russetu. At the 
first general election after her accession it was 
announced that Maidstone would be contested 
by ‘* Mr. DisRAELI the younger.” 

—When the Queen of Holland was on her 
death-bed she uttered a melancholy prophecy 
with Fos ey to the future of her country. She 
said, ‘‘You will never see another Queen of 
Holland, and a republic will not take my place.” 
She said also, wf foresee disastrous calamities 
for France.”’ Putting the two predictions to- 
gether, the dying queen’s prognostications are 
easy to understand. She believes that the pres- 
ent sovereign is the last King of Holland, that 
there will be a fresh war between France and 
Germany, in which the former will be beaten, 
and the latter will become master of Holland. 

—Among the ladies employed in the govern- 
ment offices at Washington are Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
L. LivinesTon, whose husband was a descendant 
of Chancellor Livingston, who administered the 
oath of office to President WasHINGTON. She is 
in the redemption division of the Treasury, at 
a salary of $900. Miss C. E. Morris, a grand- 
daughter of Ropert Morris, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, also in the 
Treasury, was appointed at the request of Vice- 
President WILSON and GeorGe W. CHILps. Miss 
SopHig WALKER, a daughter of Ropert J. WaALK- 
ER, Secretary of the Treasury under President 
POLK, is in the Internal Revenue Department, at 
a salary of $1200. Miss Dapr, whose mother was 
a cousin of Joun Ranpvoups of Roanoke, and of 
General WINFIELD Scort, is in the archives di- 
vision of the War Department. Miss MarKog, 
daughter of Francis Markog, who for thirty 
years was in the diplomatic bureau of the State 
Department, was, a year ago, given a clerkship in 
that department. Mrs. HeLen Kimpas, widow 
of Colonel KIMBALL, ‘who distinguished himself 
in the Mexican war and in the war of the rebell- 
ion, is Librarian of the Treasury, for which her 
culture peculiarly fits her. Miss SaLLiz Upron, 
daughter of a distinguished lawyer, is translator 
in the dead letter bureau of the Post-office De- 
partment. Mrs. CHapuin, of Dubuque, Lowa, 
daughter of a distinguished judge, is in the 
Light-house Bureau, as a reward for valuable 
services rendered by her during the war. There 
are many Other estimable ladies in the depart- 
ments whose appointments are in consequence 
of valuable services rendered to the government 
by relatives or ancestors. 

—The last number of the Boston Literary 
World says that the late Rey. J. 8. C. ApBorr 
led an eventful life, which brought him into 
many associations of great interest. The scenes 
of his college days at Bowdoin he was especially 
fond of recalling, where LONGFELLOW, CHEEVER, 
HAWTHORNE, STowE, PIERCE, and others widely 
known in later years were his classmates or com- 


yvanions. In a private and unpublished letter of 
Mr. ABBoTT’s, recalling some of his impressions 
of that period, occurs this passage: ‘‘ CHEEVER 
was famous for his extensive reading. The col- 


lege library, a very valuable one, he thoroughly 
explored. FRANK Pierce, as he was always 
called, was the most popular man, or rather boy, 
for he was very young in college. He was al- 
ways a gentleman of good mind, good scholar- 
ship, and high-toned morals. In trying our skill 
in jumping, Frank could generally jump far- 
thest. Professor Stowe, though one of the re- 
ligious students (and there were but few such in 
college then), was the wag of Bowdoin. When- 
ever he spoke, the college laughed....The boy 
LONGFELLOW was pattern of the man LONGFEL- 
Low. He was then a poet of no mean note, 
very handsome, always well dressed, with no 
taste for any but refined pleasure. His effusions 
in the papers were eagerly sought for by all the 
young ladies. HAWTHORNE was a recluse—pen- 
sive, thoughtful, a constant reader. He never 
uttered a loud word or laugh while in college. 
Though not unpopular, he lived alone, commun- 
ing with his own thoughts. Prerce was his 
most intimate friend. JONATHAN CILLEY, shot 
by GRAVES, was a young man of exceeding am- 
bition and great power over others. He was 
not a young man of high moral instincts; his 
class did not thus regard him; but he led the 
class. If he wished to win any one to his side, 
he would take his arm, and the work was done.”’ 
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Fig. 2.—Borper or Asn Recerver, Fic. 1. 


Description of Symbols: ® Gold; 5 Crystal; ' Milk White; © Claret 
Silk; 8 Navy lue. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cigar Sranp, Fic. 1. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black, ® Blue, ' White, © Gold, @ Steel, 
® Crystal, & Milk Beads. 


GUE 4 : . 
> a) Vs C ee) . y beads. The fifth following loop is worked like the third, and the 
Dress ere, nope and ‘pa 3 ] 1) (AN 7 | ‘\\ sixth following Ne like the second, after which repeat from *. In 
Fig. 1.—Gnos Gram Sterve. This sleeve of black gros grain working every following loop the preceding loop should be wound 
is trimmed with wide black silk braid and with cords, tassels, and with the thread. The receptacle for matches is of bronze. 
passementerie buttons. 


Fig. 2.—Bontrxa Serve. This sleeve of light and dark gray Ash Receiver, Figs. 1 and 2. 
plaid bunting is trimmed with a cuff of dark gray gros grain. The Tus porcelain ash receiver rests on a polished black stand of 


cuff is edged at the top and bottom with a side-pleated ruffle of gros carved wood, trimmed at the bottom with a bead border. Fig. 2 
grain, and is trimmed with bands of plaid bunting as shown by the shows a section of the design for the border. 


illustration. The bands are fastened with buttons. ‘ é 
: Border for Handkerchief.—Point Lace and 
Match Safe, Figs. 1 and 2. White Embroidery. 
Tur base of this match safe is of carved wood, covered with ma- Tus border is worked on batiste in satin, half-polka, and button- 
roon Russia leather, and trimmed with a bead hole stitch with embroidery cotton. The twist- 
border, for which Fig. 2 gives the design. : Fig. 2. ed bars and wheels are worked with fine 
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Section or Knor-Work ror Sora Pittow, Fie. 1. 
On this base is set a bronze box furnished 


: cS thread. Transfer the design to batiste, 
with slits for inserting the match box SSS ' geaes : P , Res : run narrow point lace braid edged with 
and for lighting the matches, : picots on both sides along the out- 
lines, and work the twisted bars 
Towel Rack. with fine thread. Edge the de- 
Tue frame of this towel sign figures with half-polka and 
rack is of carved, polished button - hole stitches, and 
wood. The open back work the rest of the em- 
is filled with pleated broidery in satin stitch. 
oiled silk, which is : The point lace braid 
ornamented with is applied to the 
a monogram foundation with 
in the cen- half - polka 
tre. This 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Matcn Sarr, Fig. 1. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black ; & Steel; 
& Crystal; ' Milk White; ® Light Blue. 












Fig. 1. 
Gros Grain 
SLEEVE. 


Fig. 2.—Buntina 
SLEEVE. 


stitches of fine em- 
broidery cotton. After 
finishing the embroid- 
ery cut away the batiste 
underneath the bars 
on the wrong side. 


Sofa Pillow. 
Knot-Work.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


monogram is worked in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch with 
brown silk. On the cross- 
bars, on which the towels 
are hung, are fastened cords 
of brown and yellow worst- 
ed, finished at the ends with 
tassels of similar worsted. 


Cigar Stand with 
Match Safe, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tus stand is made of 
wood covered with brown 
pressed leather. The edge 


Tue cover of this 
pillow is of claret-col- 
ored satin, quilted in 
diamonds with ivory 
silk, and embroidered 

in point Russe with 

Borper ror Hanpkercnrer.—Pornt Lace : : i similar silk at the in- 
is trimmed with a border, which is worked on canvas with anp Walrr Emprowery. 2 tersection points of 
a the a — by Fig. 2, and is finished with Fig. 1.—Asn Recerver.—[See Fig. 2.] oe pgp 4 
ad fringe on the under edge. After working the border 3 pillow is edged with 
fold down the projecting edge of the canvas os the wrong thick claret-colored silk cord, which is laid in loops at the cor- 
side and fasten it, and work — ners, which are finished with tassels of similar silk. The cen- 
the fringe loops in gradu- tre of the pillow is trimmed with knot-work of fine ivory silk 
ated length on the fold of reund cord, which is finished with a leaf ruche of claret satin 
; ribbon. For the knot- 

work tie 22 knotting 
ends three yards long, 
laid double, on a double 
foundation cord, in the 


Fig. 1—Matcn Sare.—{See Fig. 2.] 



















Tower. Rack. Fig. 1.—Cigar Sranp wirn Matcn Sare.—[See Fig. 2.] 
the canvas below the last row of the embroidery. For 
the short loops * take up 6 blue, 2 gold, 3 black, 1 
glass, 1 steel, 1 glass, 2 milk, 1 chalk, 2 milk, 1 glass, 
1 steel, 1 glass, 8 black, 2 gold, and 6 blue beads on 
the thread; in the second following loop, at the begin- 
ning and end, take up always 10 instead of 6 blue 
beads, in the third following loop 14 instead of 10 blue 
beads, in the fourth following loop 18 instead of 14 
blue beads, without changing the number of the other 


usual manner, as shown by Fig. 60, and then work as 
follows: 1st round.—»* With the next four ends work 6 
dk. (double knot), the middle two of which are separated 
by 1 double p. (picot); this picot is formed by working 
the following dk. after a thread interval of half an inch, 
and pushing it close to the preceding knot; with the 
next 4 ends (using always 2 together) work 1 Josephine 
knot (this was shown on page 229, of Bazar No. 15, 


Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow.—Knot-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Vol. IX.); repeat 
four times from 
*. Then with the 
last 4 ends in this 
round work 6 dk., 
the middle two of 
which are sepa- 
rated by 1 double 
p. 2d round,— * 
After a thread in- 
terval a quarter of 
an inch long, work 
with the fourth 
following end 3 
tatting knots on 
the following two 
ends; with the 
third following 
end, after a thread 
interval of a quar- 


ter of an inch, work 3 tatting knots on the two ends before this end, 
and repeat from >, but in every repetition work the next 3 tatting 
knots with the third instead of the fourth following end on the next 
two ends. Repeat always the lst and 2d rounds until the requisite 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Frince ror Dressss, 


WRaAPPINGS, 


two inches wide, edged with 
Valenciennes lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, 
and set on with the pleated 
edges turned toward each 
other, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The upper ruf- 
fle is sloped off from the 
sides toward the middle. 
The seam of both ruffles is 
covered with loops and ravy- 
eled ends alternately of 
cream and claret colored 
gros grain ribbon, the knots 
of which are fastened as 
shown by the illustration. 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 is 
made of Sévres blue and 
cream-colored silk, and the 
latter is edged with lace of 
the same color. Forget-me- 
nots and fern leaves com- 
plete the bow. 

The cravat bow Fig. 2 is 
made of striped claret-col- 
ored silk gauze, which is 
edged on the bottom and 
on one side with white 
Spanish lace an inch and a 
quarter wide. Arrange the 
gauze in a knot on a four- 
cornered stiff lace foun- 
dation, and set on the ja- 
bot-shaped part. A bunch 


Swiss Mustiy, Lace, anp 


Rippon Cap. 


Fig. 1.—Skvres Bivr anp Cream 
Sux Cravat Bow. 
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length has been ob- 
tained, but in every 
repetition always 
work the Ist dk. of the first 
and last 6 dk. after a thread 
interval of half an inch, so 
that a p. is formed on the 
outer sides of the knotting, 
when the knots are pushed 
close to the preceding 6 dk. 
If the knotting ends have 
been used up before the 
work is finished, new ends 
should be sewed on the first 
ends, 


Swiss Muslin, Lace, 
and Ribbon Cap. 

Tue crown of this cap is 
made of a round piece of 
Swiss muslin, cut on the bias, 
ten inches and a half long 
and of the same width, which 
is pleated on the front and 
back edges, and sewed on a 
binding of stiff lace two 
inches wide and twenty inch- 
es long. This binding is 
sloped off from the middle 
toward the ends to a width 
of seven-eighths of an inch, 
edged with wire, bound with 
white silk ribbon, and closed 
inaring. The trimming for 
the cap consists of side- 
pleated Swiss muslin ruffles 














Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Carr, Fie. 1. 


ting on the latter. 
On the right side is 
a bow of blue reps 
ribbon six inches 
and seven-eighths wide, 
underneath which is fast- 
ened a scarf of cream- 
colored silk gauze twen- 
ty-two inches and a half 
wide and eighty inches 
long, draped as shown by 
the illustration. 


Border for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Tuis border is worked 
on Swiss muslin, batiste, 
or linen in half-polka, sat- 
in, and twisted button- 
hole stitch. The under 
edge is finished with a 
row of button-hole stitch- 
es and scallops. Work 
the lace stitches, bars, and 
wheels with fine thread. 


Swiss Muslin and 
Lace Cap. 

Tue crown of this cap 
consists of a three - cor- 
nered piece of Swiss mus- 
lin, the middle (front) cor- 
ner of which is rounded 
off. This crown is set on 
a binding seven - eighths 
of an inch wide and twen- 


Fig. 2.—CLARET-cOLORED SrrireD 
Gauze Cravat Bow. 













of mandarin yel- 
low flowers com- 
pletes the trim- 
ming, as can be 
seen by the illus- 
tration. 


Cap with Veil. 

Tis cap is set 
on a stiff lace 
foundation an 
inch and three- 
quarters wide and 
twenty-three inch- 
es and a quarter 
long, which is 
edged with wire, 
and closed in a 
ring. It is made 
of figured Swiss 
muslin underlaid 


with blue silk, and is furnished in the back with a cape of the 
same materials, which is laid in pleats at the top, and is sloped off 
on the bottom from the middle toward the sides. The cap is edged 
with Valenciennes lace two inches and a half wide. Blue reps rib- 
bon is wound around the crown, and covers the seam made by set- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Fringe ror Dresses, 
WRaPPINGS, ETC. 


ty inches and a half long, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and is trimmed with 
lace insertion an inch and 
a quarter wide, lace two 
inches wide, and bows of 
blue gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a quarter wide. 


Embroidered Chair, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tas chair is made of 
bamboo, and is upholstered 
in dark blue stamped vel- 
vet, which is embroidered 
along the outlines of the 
design figures as shown by 
Fig. 2. The flowers and 
leaves are outlined with 
gold thread sewed on with 
fine yellow silk. The sta- 
mens are worked in satin 
stitch with yellow silk, and 
the veins in point Russe 
with blue silk. The for- 
get-me-nots are worked in 
satin stitch with blue silk, 
and the stamens are work- 
ed in knotted stitch with 
gold thread. The veins 
and stems are worked in 
half-polka stitch, and the 
sprays and vines in point 
Russe with blue silk. The 
embroidered velvet is fin- 
ished on the outer edge 
with a thick cord of blue 
silk and gold thread, 
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Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Parixoess or Tavis,” “ Daventer 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
LANDED ! 

THERE was excitement enough, to be sure. 
Every one was oa deck, eagerly regarding the land 
that was momentarily drawing nearer. And who 
were these ladies whom we now saw for the first 
time? Surely they could not have been ill all 
the way across the Atlantic? Or had they not 
rather given way to an abject terror of the sea, 
and hidden themselves close in their berths in 
order to get a sort of ostrich safety? And the 
gentlemen who attended them, too—whence had 
they procured such a supply of tall hats? We 
resented the appearance of that ungainly article 
of costume. We had grown accustomed to the 
soft and delicate colors of sea and cloud; this 
sudden black patch struck a blow on the eye; it 
was an outrage on the harmonious atmospheric 
effects all around us. 

For now we were slowly steaming over the 
bar, in the stillness of the summer morning; and 
the beautiful olive green of the water, and 
the great bay before us, and the white-sailed 
schooners, and the long semicircle of low green 
hills were all softened together with a mist of 
heat. The only sharp point of light was close 
at hand, where the promontory of Sandy Hook, 
blazing in sunlight, jutted out into the rippling 
water. It was all like a dream as we slowly 
glided along. The pale hills looked spectral and 
remote: we preferred not to know their name. 
And then, as we drew near the Narrows, our blue- 
eyed Bell could not conceal her astonishment and 
delight. Surely, she said, we had missed our way 
somewhere, and got back to the wrong side of 
the Atlantic! The wooded hills coming close to 
the sea; the villas on the slopes, half hidden in 
soft green foliage; the long line of sardy shore ; 
the small yachts riding at anchor in the clear 
and rippling water—why, surely, surely, she said, 
we had just come down the Clyde, and had got 
to Dunoon, or Inellan, or the Kyles of Bute. We 
knew quite well that one of these yachts was the 
Aglaia. We knew perfectly that if we were 
walking along the shore there, we should meet a 
thickset little man in smart blue uniform, who 
would say, 

“ Ay, ay, mem, and will you be going for a sail 
to-day,mem? Mr. , it is away up the hills 
he is to-day; and he will be penting all the day; 
and the wind it is ferry good to-day, mem, for a 
run down to the Cumbraes and back, mem.” 

And what would our Bell answer? She would 





say, 

Dear Captain Archie, we will go on board the 
Aglaia at once, and go to the Cumbraes, and fur- 
ther than that. We will leave Mr. painting 
up in the hills for ever and ever, until he comes 
down a Rip Van Winkle. We will go far beyond 
the Cumbraes, to Loch Ranza and Kilbranan 
Sound, to the Sound of Jura and Loch Buy, and 
we will listen to the singing of the mermaid of 
Colonsay. And I pledge you my word, Captain 
Archie, that we will never once in all the voyage 
begin to cry because we are not bound for Idaho.” 

But these idle dreams, begotten of the morning 
mist and the sunlight, were soon dispelled. We 
came to anchor off Staten Island. We regarded 
the natives who boarded us from the small steam- 
er with great interest and wonder; they were as 
like ordinary human beings as possible, and did 
not seem at all depressed by having to live in a 
place some three thousand miles away from any 
where—which was our first notion of America. 
Then we had to go down into the saloon, and go 
through the form of swearing we had no forbid- 
den merchandise in our luggage. It was a tedi- 
ous process; but we did not fail to admire the 
composure of one stout little gentleman, who 
passed the time of waiting in copying out on a 
large sheet of paper a poem entitled “ Love.” 

“The love that sheds its mortal ray,” 
the verses began. He had stumbled across them 
in a book out of the saloon library, and they had 
been too much for his kindly heart. Happily he 
had his copy completed before the great ship was 
got into the dock. 

And now the dusky, steepled mass of New 
York lay before us, and experts were eagerly 
naming the principal buildings to strangers, and 
the sun was beating fiercely on us with a heat 
we had never experienced at sea. There was a 
little black crowd of people on the wharf; this 
great floating palace seemed bearing down on the 
top of them. And surely it was preposterous 
that handkerchiefs should be waved already. 

Now the people who had warned us of the 
awful isobars, and generally recommended us to 
say our prayers before stepping on board a trans- 
atlantic steamer, had also harrowed our souls 
with a descr‘ ption of the difficulties of landing. 
Two soveraigns was the least tip to be slipped 
into the hands of the custom-house officer, and 
even then he might turn upon us with a fiendish 
malignity and scatter our innocent wardrobes all 
about the wharf. Then what about getting to a 
hotel in a city that has no cabs? Should we get 
into a labyrinth of tram-way cars, and end by get- 
ting back to the steamer and demanding that we 
should be taken to Liverpool forthwith? Well, 
we neyer quite knew how it was all managed ; 
but there was no scrimmage, and no tipping of 
any sort, and nothing but the most formal open- 
ing of one portmanteau out of a dozen; and such 
remarkable civility, swiftness, and good arrange- 
ment that, before we could wholly understand it, 
we were being whirled away in a huge hotel om- 
nibus that had high springs like a George IV 








chariot, and that ploughed through the thick 
dust, and then sprung up on the tram-way rails 
with a bound that flung us about like pease in a 
bladder. 

“ Gracious goodness !” cried Queen T——,, cling- 
ing on to the window, so that she should not be 
flung out on the other side; “this is more danger- 
ous than crossing a dozen Atlantics !” 

“Madame,” said our German companion, with 
his teeth clinched, and his hands keeping a tight 
grip of about a dozen bags, umbrellas, and shawls, 
“the Americans suffer a great deal from liver- 
complaint; that is why they keep their streets 
80.” 

But what was the use of his talking about 
America? A booby could have seen we were not 
in America at all. We had expected to find New 
York a sort of overgrown Liverpool; but here 
we were—in Paris! Paris every where—in the 
green casements of the window, the plaster-front- 
ed houses with Mansard-roofs, the acacia-look- 
ing ailanthus along the pavements, the trailing 
creepers about the balconies, the doors of carved 
wood with white metal handles. Paris, Paris 
every where—in the hot dry air and the pale and 
cloudless sky, in the gaudy shop fronts and res- 
taurants with Parisian lettering on the signs. 
And surely this, too, is a Parisian hotel that we 
enter—the big and gilt saloons, the bedrooms 
heavily furnished in dark red velvet, an odor of 
tobacco every where, and blue clouds and pink 
Cupids decorating the staircase ! 

And already we are involved in our first quar- 
rel, for that vehement German has been insist- 
ing on the Irish porters bringing up all our lug- 
gage at once; and as there has been a sort of 
free fight below, he comes fuming up stairs. 

“ Ah, it is true,” says he, “ what an American 
did once tell me. He said, ‘ You think it is all 
equality in my country? No, no; that is a great 
mistake. The obsequiousness,’ said he, ‘that 
marks the relations between the waiter at a ho- 
tel and the guest at a hotel, that is shocking— 
shocking. But then,’ said he, ‘the obsequious- 
ness is all on the side of the guest.’” 

We did not believe for a moment that any such 
American ever existed, though all nations, ex- 
cept the Scotch, have a common trick of saying 
evil things of themselves. We believed that this 
young man had impudently invented the story to 
excuse his overbearing and blustering treatment 
of three poor downtrodden sons of Erin, who, 
when they did bring up our portmanteaus, showed 
how they revolted against this ignoble slavery by 
pitching them down anyhow. They had our re- 
spectful sympathy; but we dared not offer them 
the common consolation of a piece of money. 
They were doubtless, as their bearing showed 
them to be, the descendants of kings. 

There is one distressing peculiarity of Ameri- 
can hotels which has never been remarked upon 
by any traveller, and that is their extreme insta- 
bility of foundation. As we were engaged in 
opening our portmanteaus to get some costumes 
more suitable for the prevailing heat, those 
French-looking bedrooms, with their tall and 
narrow windows sheltered by white casements, 
and their solid couches and easy-chairs all cov- 
ered with that crimson velvet which is a sweet 
solace in July—our bedrooms, I say, kept oscil- 
lating this way and that, so that we could scarce- 
ly keep our feet. The passages, too! After a 
great deal of knocking and calling, we mustered 
up our party to go down to luncheon, and then 
we found the long lobby swaying hither and 
thither far more violently than the saloon of the 
big ship had done in the “ Rolling Forties.” We 
dared not go down the stairs without clinging on 
to each other. We began to believe that the 
city of New York must be built like a water- 
hen’s nest, which rises and falls with the rise 
and fall of the stream. It seemed very hard, in- 
deed, that we should have successfully crossed 
the Atlantic without experiencing any discom- 
fort, only to find ourselves heaved about in this 
fashion. It was observed, however, that this 
strange conduct on the part of the hotel gradual- 
ly ceased as we sat at luncheon, so that we were 
happily allowed to examine the characteristics of 
the American family at the next table—the first 
distinctive group of natives we had-seen on shore. 
They fully bore out all we had heard about this 
country. The eldest daughter was rather pretty, 
but sallow and unhealthy, and she drank a fright- 
ful quantity of iced water. The mamma was 
shrunken and shriveled—all eyes, like a young 
crow—and seemed afflicted with a profound mel- 
ancholy. The papa devoted himself to his news- 
paper and his tooth-pick. And there were one or 
two younger children, noisy, turbulent, petted, 
and impertinent. All these well-known charac- 
teristics we perceived at a glance. It is true, we 
afterward discovered that the family was En- 
glish; but that was of little account. 

We went for a drive in the hot, clear, brilliant 
afternoon. Paris—Paris— Paris every where. 
Look at the cafés, with their small marble ta- 
bles; look at the young men in straw hats, who 
are continually chewing the end of a damp cigar 
that won't keep alight; look at the showy net- 
tings of the small, wiry, long-tailed horses, and 
the spider-wheeled vehicles that spin along to the 
Bois de—to the Central Park, that is. Of course 
when we meet one of these vehicles we keep to 
the right hand—any body could have foretold 
that. And here is the Park itself—a very beau- 
tiful park indeed, with green foliage, winding 
roads, ornamental waters, statues, fountains, 
There is a band playing down there in the shade 
of the trees. And here is a broad paved thor- 
oughfare—a promenade—with a murmur of talk- 
ing, and a prevailing odor of cigarettes. Of 
course it is Offenbach the band is playing; and 
it is pleasant enough to take a seat at this point 
of the Bois and look at the people, and listen to 
the music, and observe the glare of the sunlight 
on the greensward beyond and on the crystal 
shoots of the fountains. And the plashing drops 
of the fountains have a music of their own. 





What is it they are singing and saying and 
laughing ? 
“Tant qu’on le pourra, larirette, 
in se damonera, larira! 
Tant qu’on le pourra, 
Lon trinqvera, 
Chantera, 
Aimera 
La fillette. 
Tant qu’on le pourra, larirette, 
On se damnera, larira!” 

“How do you like being in Paris?” says Lady 
Sylvia, with a gentle smile, to her companion, the 
German ex-lieutenant. 

“TI do not like thinking of Paris at all,” said 
he, gravely. “I have not seen Paris since I saw 
it from Versailles. And there are two of my 
friends buried at Versailles.” 

And what was making our glad-faced Bell so 
serious too? She had not at all expressed that 
adthiration of the thoroughfares we had driven 
through which was fairly demanded by their hand- 
some buildings. Was she rather disappointed by 
the French look of New York? Would she rather 
have had the good honest squalor and dirt and 
smoke of an English city? She was an ardent 
patriot, we all know. Of all the writing that ever 
was written, there was none could stir her blood 
like a piece that was printed in a journal called 
the Examiner, and that begins : 


“First drink a health, this solemn night, 
A health to England, every guest; 
That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 
Was it because she had married a German that 
she used to repeat, with such bitterness of scorn, 
that bitterly scornful verse ‘hat goes on to say: 
“Her frantic city’s flashing heats 
But fire, to blast, the hopes of men. 
Why change the titles of your streets? 
You fools, you'll want them all again!” 
But it was surely not because she had married a 
German that, when she came to the next appeal, 
the tears invariably rushed to her eyes: 
“ Gigantic daughter of the West, 
e drink to thee across the flood ; 

We know thee and we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British blood? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours! 

Hands all round! 

God the t’s cause confound! 

To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 

And the great name of England round and round!” 
And was our poor Bell grieved at heart, now that 
she had crossed the three thousand miles of the 
Atlantic, to find that the far daughter of the West 
had forsaken the ways of her old-fashioned moth- 
er, and had taken to French finery and to sing- 
ing— 

. “Tant qu’on le pou larirette, 

On se damnera, larira!” 

“My dear child,” it is necessary to say to her, 
“why should you be so disappointed? They say 
that New York changes its aspect every five 
years; at present she has a French fit on. Lon- 
don changes too, but more slowly. Twenty years 
ago every drawing-room was a blaze of gilt and 
rose-color ; people were living in the time of Louis 
XIV. Five years ago Kensington and St. John’s 
Wood had got on to the time of Queen Anne; 
they fixed you on penitential seats, and gave you 
your dinner in the dark. Five years hence Ken- 
sington and St. John’s Wood will have become 
Japanese—I foresee it—I predict it; you will 
present me with a pair of gold peacocks if it isn’t 
so. And why your disappointment? If you don’t 
like Paris, we will leave Paris. To-morrow, if you 
please, we will go up the Rhine. The beauty of 
this Paris is that the Rhine flows down to its 
very wharves. Instead of taking you away out 
to Chalons, and whipping you on to Bar-le-duc 
and Nancy, and making you hop across the Vosges 
—the Vogesen, I beg your pardon—we will un- 
dertake to transport you in about twenty min- 
utes for the trifling sum of ten cents. Shall it 
be so?” 

“T am not so stupid as to be disappointed with 
New York yet,” said our Bell, rather gloomily. 

She called it New York. And she still believed 
it was New York, though we went in the evening 
to a great hall that was all lit up with small col- 
ored lamps; and the band was playing Lecocq; 
and the same young men in the straw hats were 
promenading round and round and smoking cig- 
arettes, and smart waiters were bringing glasses 
of beer to the small tables in the boxes. Then 
we got back to the hotel, not a little tired with 
the long, hot, parching day; and we went to bed 
—perchance to dream of cool English rains and 
our Surrey hedges, and the wet and windy clouds 
blowing over from the sea. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 











FORTUNE-TELLING BY CARDS. 
L—CLUBS AND SPADES. 
EINETTE PILLSBURY was in trouble, and 
trouble for her was an entirely new experi- 
ence. A crisis had come in which she herself 
must decide, and, in whichever way the decision 
was made, it must prove disagreeable to two per- 
sons—to her mother and the Duke of Brunswick, 
or to De Witt Bruce and herself. Of course his 
name was not really the Duke of Brunswick ; 
that was a nickname that De Witt had given lit- 
tle Mr. Good gh on t of the diamonds 
in which he delighted to array himself. The 
Duke was an honorable gentleman, something 
past fifty-five, with no affaire du cour in all those 
years, except the half-regretful, half-romantic re- 
membrance of a first love who looked like Rei- 
nette, and who died long, long ago. 

The fortune on whose search he had started 
out for love of her, he had gone on piling up me- 
chanically, for want of something else to interest 
him, but the old love lay in his heart like a press- 
ed rose in an old letter, faded and dead, but filling 
the place with a perfume faint but sweet and 








suggestive. He had come to see them ever gince 
she could remember, this odd, quiet little man, 
with his diamond studs, diamond ring, diamond 
sleeve-buttons, and piercing; diamond-like eyes, 
and Reinette accepted all his quaint little court- 
esies, and loved him as though he were a favor- 
ite uncle. And De Witt had come upon the 
stage, and they had grown up in a matter-of-fact 
way too; at school, at play, as children, they were 
inseparable, never the least spice of flirtation be- 
tween them, but always the most natural and 
frankest of intercourse. 

Reinette had often wondered how it would 
seem to have a lover, and wished that she might 
know; and now that a sudden revelation had 
come, she said to herself, in real perplexity and 
pain, that to have two lovers was the most dread- 
ful thing that could happen to a girl. To-night 
there would be the usual little weekly card party, 
and the Duke and De Witt would come and play 
euchre with her mother and herself, as they had 
done every Thursday evening for more than a year 
past. It was the only society accomplishment 
which the Duke had, and they loved to make him 
feel at home, and brighten his dull week with one 
cheerfulevening. De Witt did not care especially 
for cards, but there never was an occasion when 
he was not ready to oblige. It seemed to Reinette 
that De Witt was always the friend in need; it 
was he who arranged the shadow pantomimes, 
and called off the quadrilles, and led the German, 
introducing such elegant figures, and was always 
on hand to carry the baskets at a picnic and put 
up the swing ; he always escorted home the young 
lady who lived the farthest off, and took the 
homeliest down to dinner. He could “ converse,” 
too—a rare accomplishment among the young 
men with whom Reinette was acquainted—and 
was often set to entertain very literary and un- 
entertainable persons. He had been invited to 
their Thursday evenings “just to make-up the 
game,” and seemed only too happy to come on 
any terms. They had been very pleasant even- 
ings, and Reinette had never before looked for- 
ward to one of them with the dread and unhap- 
piness which she did to this. Unknown to each 
other, De Witt and the Duke had both told their 
story to Reinette since the last card party, and 
had asked her to give her decision on this even- 
ing, and even now that the morning had come, 
Reinette was not decided. Thoroughly miser- 
able, she wandered into the garden and sat 
down in a little rustic arbor, with a novel in her 
lap that she was not reading, and some crochet- 
work, which, as she played with it, became more 
hopelessly tangled than the thread of her own 
destiny. 

Mike, the gardener, was taking up the azaleas 
and putting them into tubs to be carried into 
the greenhouse for the winter. He was singing 
snatches of a comic Irish song at his work, and 
Reinette’s little brother Phil followed him, much 
interested. Over the door of the little tool-house 
Mike had tacked the ace of clubs. 

“What have you got that card up there for, 
Mike ?” asked Phil. “I know they say Irishmen 
are fond of the shillalah, but I never saw you use 
a club, and I should think you would rather have 
a spade instead.” 

“ As for shpades, there’s enough o’ the loikes 
o’ them inside the house, sure,” replied Mike. 

“That’s why I'd have one on the door, you see. 
You are a regular king of spades yourself, Mike.” 

“ King of shpades, is it?” said Mike, reflective- 
ly, leaning, as he spoke, upon his own. “Sure I 
can’t be afther denying that I’ve done as purty 
a lot of work with that same as his honor your 
father, maybe; and it’s many a time it’s myself 
has said there niver was a man better named or 
more of an honor to his perfeshun, as one might 
say, than he—Docther Pills-bury, is it? Sure, 
from first to last, I think my shpade would be 
afther holding its own with any of his pills. It 
was startin’ in life that I was in the cheerful 
okkypashun of a grave-digger in the ould country, 
in the parish of Kilmany—and kill many it did, 
what with the bad wather from the bogs, and the 
soldiers a-poppin’ down on us for Fanianism, and 
the little rows the boys were always getting up 
amongst themselves to discurridge low spirits at 
the wake of one of their friends who had died of 
starvation, or been knocked in the head, maybe, 
by a custom-house man—bad luck to him !—for 
trying to smuggle a drop o’ mountain-dew for his 
riverence Father O'Toole.” 

“ And were you a grave-digger after you came 
to America ?” asked Phil. 

“ Bedad, no; I was drafted the day afther I got 
my naturalization papers—bad luck to them !— 
and sent off to the Potomik along with Mikkllin. 
Afther that I was so used to my shpade loike 
that I shtuck by it, and first it was a market 
gard’ner I was, till I threw over the vegetation 
part, and was head-man to a flowerist on the 
Avenue.” 

“ And that was where the Duke—I mean Mr. 
Goodenough—found you. Father wanted a gar- 
dener, and the Duke—I mean Mr. Goodenough— 
said that he always bought the beautiful bouquets 
which he brought Reinette at one place, and he 
thought you had more to do with caring for the 
flowers than the proprietor himself.” 

Mike gave a long sigh, which ended in a whis- 
tle, shook his head, and planting his spade firmly 
in the ground, went on with his work. 

“What's the matter, Mike?” 

“Only that same little granehouse is for sale 
now, with a gintale little shanty with two rooms 
and a bit of a shop on the road j’ined to it, where 
two people might be aisy and comfortable loike, 
and where a handy gurl might sell seeds and 
flowers, and be afther making bouquets for balls 
and weddings and funerals, and crosses and 
wreaths of mortals for the seminary ; but, bedad, 
the laste price he’ll be afther taking in money 
down, barrin’ the thousand to run on interest, is 
eight hundred dollars, and it’s only five hundred 
we've got betwane us.” 

Phil had no idea who the handy gurl was, so 
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ambiguously referred to, and he was so afflicted 
at the thought of Mike’s leaving that he did not 
ask. “But what will our own little garden do?” 
he asked. 2 

“Oh, as. to the loikes of that, you won’t nade 
me at all this winter, and I could come every 
week and do all that’s wanted in the shpring- 
time. Don’t you be afther pickin’ them oranges, 
Masther Phil; it’s just ravin’ your ma’ll be, and 
they ain’t ripe nayther.” 

os diddlety, my mammy’s maid. 
Bhe'stale oe am afrad,?’” q 
sang Phil, who had lately taken part in some 
pantomimes from Mother Goose, and for whom, 
in consequence, each event of life suggested some 
quotation from that classic author. 

“Shtalin’, is it? Sure, it isn’t Mary Ann would 
be afther doing the loikes of that, and don’t you 
be saying any thing about oranges to me, or it’s a 
passion you'll be putting me in. Sure, isn’t Tim 
M‘Crea an Orangeman, and it’s afther falling 
down his ladder and breaking his dirthy hod that 
I hope he'll be doin’ one of these days. The 
saints desart him for trying to shtale Mary Ann 
away from me—me that worshups her shoe- 
strings. Sure I don’t know but he might have 
got her intirely if it hadn’t been for that little 
piece of paper over the tool-house door.” 

“ Why, how was that, Mike ?” 

“Sure it was the night o’ the card party, this 
day week, when the ould gintleman left so sud- 
dint like (I was helpin’ Mary Ann put the things 
to rights in the parlor afther the company had 
gone). ‘He’s got his walkin’ ticket,’ says I, ‘and 
it’s right glad that I am; it’s no more the loikes o’ 
him that’s good enough—his name it’s a lie,’ says 
I—‘ that’s good enough to marry Miss Reinette 
than a hod-carrier should marry you,’ says L. And 
with that she fetched me a slap on the side of the 
face with the cards she’d been a-pickin’ up. One 
o’ them shlips out of her hand, and so, to be afther 
botherin’ her, I puts it in my pocket. ‘ And sup- 
posin’ the loikes of some one else has been get- 
ting his walkin’ ticket,’ says she, ‘I don’t see why 
he shud be savin’ it so careful like,’ says she. 

“Well, the next morning she comes out to the 
garden, and I saw her eyes were red like, as if 
she’d been crying the night through, and, says 
she, ‘Misther Murphy, will you be afther giv- 
ing me that little ticket; it’s mad the misthress 
will be when she finds there’s a card in the pack 
that’s lost out of it.’ Then I gave it to her, but 
niver a word did I shpake. With that she gave 
a little start, and, says she, ‘ Did you see what was 
on the card yeu gave me ?’ says she. ‘ Nothing that 
you couldn’t do without as aisy as you could do 
without me,’ says I. Well, what she said next 
knocked the surprise clane out of me. ‘It’s the 
shamrock,’ says she, ‘ the little three-leaved sham- 
rock, the emblem of ould Ireland, and I'd give my 
life for the ould counthry,’ says she. ‘Then you 
ain’t a bit of an Oranger,’ says I. Well, I don’t 
exactly mind what we said next—some blarney 
or other—but I do mind that, just as I was afther 
kissin’ her, your ma dropped down on us loike a 
thousand o’ brick.” 

“T declare,” said Phil, “you couldn’t make it 
more like the book if you tried: 

He kisead the maids 
Which vexed the queen full sore.’” 

And Reinette, from her hiding-place in the ar- 
bor, heard it all, So Mary Ann had been having 
her troubles too, and the cards had told her for- 
tune. If her own could be decided in some such 
way! Then the thought came to her that the same 
rules held good when diamonds were trumps as 
when a spade happened to be the card turned, 
and that so the game of life itself is played in 
very much the same way, be the player a poor 
day-laborer or a very king of diamonds. Mary 
Ann’s game had been played with spades and 
clubs, while hers were the red cards. 


IIl.—HEARTS AND DIAMONDS. 


They were all seated at the card-table now, the 
Duke of Brunswick Reinette’s partner, and De 
Witt her mother’s, just as it had been during so 
many evenings of the past year, and yet it had nev- 
er been exactly like this; every one was quiet and 
absurdly prepossessed, as though there were some 
great interest at stake. There seemed to be an 
atmosphere of vague unrest about the table, for 
even Mrs. Pillsbury, who knew nothing of the im- 
pending crisis, was nervous and not at all herself. 
De Witt, who usually put them all in good humor 
with each other and the world by some funny 
story at the beginning of the game, was grave 
and preoccupied, and Reinette, with a desperate 
feeling that this state of things was all owing to 
her, and that it would never do, told them of Phil’s 
queer fancy that the kings and queens on the 
cards looked as if they were dressed up in the 
patchwork quilts at his grandmother’s in Ver- 
mont, and how he had repeated, very solemnly, 
after looking at them for a long time, “ ‘Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.’ 
No, certainly not; but then, perhaps, Joseph was 
—there is a jack of diamonds that looks as if he 
had on his coat of many colors.” The merriment 
succeeding Reinette’s good-natured attempt to en- 
liven the company was very faint. She felt her- 
self powerless to lift the cloud of depression, and 
sinking back in her chair, she watched, with a 
sort of fascination, the flashing of the Duke’s great 
solitaire, which made his little finger look more 
yellow and claw-like than ever, as he sorted and 
dealt the cards, Then her gaze wandered to his 
diamond studs, and rested a moment upon the 
great cluster pin, which flashed like the chandelier 
with crystal pendants that hung just above their 
heads, and at last she completed her critical sur- 
vey by a glance at his sleeve-buttons, dull and 
sleepy diamonds compared to the others, and set 
in tarnished silver; but Reinette knew that they 
were antique, older even than the Duke of Bruns- 
wick himself, having been in his family for many 
years, and so having a perfect right to the family 


resemblance of solid worth and no glitter. Rei- 
nette was quite ashamed of herself for scrutinizing 
her partner’s jewels in this way; it looked as if 
she were coolly calculating their value, and look- 
ing at their owner himself from a purely com- 
mercial stand-point. She had never thought of 
the Duke in this way before; but she knew now 
that she loved De Witt, and having once identi- 
fied the younger man with hearts, there was noth- 
ing but diamonds left for the kind old friend of 
former days. Or perhaps her reasoning was ex- 
actly the reverse of this. Here were two oppo- 
nents and two kinds of cards; it was very evi- 
dent that the Duke had the diamonds, therefore 
it must follow that De Witt had the hearts; the 
laws of compensation demanded this. Reinette 
could not do so much thinking without a little of 
it escaping in words. “I think euchre is ever so 
much like life,” she said at length. 

“ Because they are both games in which there 
is more of chance than skill?” asked the Duke. 

“* Deal justly,’” said her mother, with a smile, 
for Reinette was passing around the cards. 

“*Love mercy,’” added De Witt, with an im- 
ploring look in his handsome eyes that made 
Reinette’s hand tremble a little, though she went 
bravely on. 

“Just like life, you know; one never knows 
what is going to turn up.” 

“Suppose you turn for trumps, and find out,” 
said her mother. “You are getting so interest- 
ed in your philosophy that you quite forget the 
game.” 

Reinette turned the king of diamonds. 

“The fates have spoken; accept the omen,” 
said Mrs. Pillsbury. 

“But Miss Reinette can discard the diamond 
if she chooses,” said De Witt, eagerly. 

“T order it up,” exclaimed Mrs. Pillsbury, au- 
thoritatively ; and Reinette bit her lips as she took 
up the diamond king and discarded a king of 
hearts. It seemed quite natural to hear her moth- 
er speak as she had done; she was always order- 
ing somebody up. 

“It seems to me,” said the Duke of Brunswick, 
“that I would not have done that, Mrs. Pillsbury ; 
you risk more, you see. In your place I should 
have passed it; there is every probability that she 
would have taken it up.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” said Reinette, decidedly; “I 
should never have thought of such a thing, and 
you will see that mother will take this trick and 
win as usual.” And so it proved; for Mrs. Pills- 
bury had the knave of diamonds, and in the sec- 
ond round it was discovered that De Witt, her 
partner, held the knave of hearts. Reinette, who 
had played the king in the first round, said to him, 
“T have no more diamonds, but you may have the 
queen of hearts if you like,” and De Witt replied 
that nothing could suit him better. Mrs. Pills- 
bury next played the ace of diamonds, and made 
the game her own, realizing Reinette’s prediction. 

“We are all in the dumps, 
For diamonds are trumps ; 
The kittens have gone to St. Paul's,” 
would be the quotation that would be suggested 
to Phil’s mind, thought Reinette; and then she 
wondered what bearing the fact of the cat-echism 
having been adopted by the church (it seemed to 
her that this was the only meaning that could be 
derived from the figurative language which she 
had just repeated) could have upon the present 
juncture. She had not time to ponder it long, 
however, for her mother was dealing for a new 
game, and had turned up a club. Every body 
passed it, anu she turned it face downward in a 
way that made Reinette shudder—it reminded her 
of the way Phil was treated sometimes—and then 
the others said “ Pass” again, and it was Reinette’s 
turn to name the trump. “I wish I knew which 
to make it,” she said, “ hearts or diamonds.” 

“Better try hearts this time,” said De Witt; 
and Reinette, following his advice, played the 
right bower, and then the left ; but after that, fate 
turned against her, for De Witt had the ace, king, 
queen, ten spot, and another ace, so that the re- 
maining three tricks were his, and Mrs. Pillsbury 
marked another game. 

Then her mind drifted back to the kittens and 
church question, and she remembered that it was 
only last Sunday she had gone to St. Paul’s in 
company with the Duke of Brunswick, and that 
De Witt was standing on their veranda when she 
came down the stairs. He had come to pass 
Sunday with them, and was disappointed at see- 
ing her go away. She stopped a moment and 
talked to him while she put on her gloves. They 
were new gloves, and she could not get them over 
the great gems on her fingers, so she took off her 
rings and gave them to De Witt to keep for her 
until she should come back. “Just like a game 
of forfeits,” said Phil from his corner in the bay- 
window. “What shall the owner do to redeem 
them ?” asked the Duke of Brunswick. “Tell us 
the text,” said Mrs. Pillsbury; and Reinette had 
agreed very readily to the condition. But how 
they all laughed at table, after the nuts and rai- 
sins, when Mrs, Pillsbury asked for the text, and 
Reinette replied, confidently, Luke, xii. 34, which 
reference, on De Witt’s looking it out, proved to 
have no connection whatever with the sermon 
they had just heard, though it seemed quite apro- 
pos to the matter of the rings, being that beauti- 
ful text, ‘‘ Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” He was very provoking, and 
would not give her the rings that day, but had 
sent them the next, making a mistake, however, 
for there was among them one which he had not 
taken away—an intaglio, a delicate white stone, 
oblong in shape, and cut through to a deep blood- 

stone—the ace of hearts. Reinette had not put 
it on, and this was the first evening that De Witt 
had called since that Sunday, though he had writ- 
ten a note which fully explained the meaning of 
the little ace of hearts. Perhaps this was the 
reason that he looked so frequently at her un- 
adorned forefinger, and seemed so unhappy. 

The Duke of Brunswick was dealing for the 





third game now, the card turned for trumps 


again happening to be a club. Every body 
passed. The Duke discarded, remarking, rather 
stiffly, “The gentleman has been having it all his 
own way, but, with Miss Reinette’s permission, I 
will play this game alone.” 

“Oh, I am only too happy to have you play 
alone,” said Reinette, quickly; adding, in a dep- 
recatory way, “I am such a poor partner, you 
know.” 

De Witt smiled, and looked almost happy, but 
all he said was,“ Please give me the best you 
have,” and that was to his partner, Mrs. Pills- 
bury. And he made the same request over again 
a few days later, when he asked her for her 
daughter. 

“The gentleman will please observe,” said 
the Duke, “that we are fighting this game with 
clubs.” 

“With revolvers, if you please,” replied De 
Witt, with cheerful alacrity. And then the Duke 
took one trick, then De Witt two; then the Duke 
took another, and remarked, “ And now I know 
you have no more trumps, and I do not think you 
have the ace, so that I am pretty safe in ventur- 
ing ;” and he laid upon the table the queen of 
hearts. De Witt smiled, and covered it with the 
card that had suggested the device on the ring 
in Reinette’s pocket. 

“Tt is my own fault,” said the Duke; “I ought 
to have known that I could not do any thing with 
hearts.” He looked keenly at Reinette as he 
spoke, but she did not look up to meet his gaze; 
she was looking into her lap in a shamefaced 
way, twirling a new ring upon her finger, while 
the conscious color was surging in great waves 
up to the roots of her flaxen hair. 

The Duke understood. ‘“ Why can she not un- 
derstand?” he said to himself, as he walked 
lonesomely away—“ why can she not understand 
that, if she only would, where her heart is, her 
diamonds may be also. What does it matter, 
though? I have lived alone all my life through; I 
can go on in the same way a little longer.” The 
Duke was magnanimous, too. “I would have 
loaded her with diamonds if she had been false 
enough to have pretended to love me,” he said to 
himself, when his invitation came to Reinette’s 
wedding; “why should I punish her for being 
true to herself?” And he sent a large check: with 
his kindly letter of acceptance. A part of it found 
its way into Mary Ann’s pocket; and the flowers 
that decorated church and parlors on the grand 
occasion were a present to Mr. and Mrs. De Witt 
Bruce from Mike Murphy’s greenhouse, and were 
arranged by a “handy gurl,” whose name was 
Mary Ann. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


— are now over fifty nurses under in- 
struction in the Training School connected 
with Bellevue Hospital. Consequently the gift 
of a permanent home for these nurses, by a 
wealthy and charitable lady of this city, is a 
matter of deep interest not only to the nurses 
themselves, but to the public generally; for 
no department of education is more important 
to the health and comfort of the community 
than the proper training of those who are to 
take care of the sick. The new Home is a large 
building, recently finished, and occupying two 
lots opposite Bellevue Hospital. It contains 
kitchen, laundry, dining hall, reception-room, 
and parlor, and the three upper stories are di- 
vided into numerous neatly furnished sleeping- 
rooms. The superintendent and nurses of the 
Training School have taken possession of their 
new quarters, and regard the Home as a great 
acquisition. The Bellevue Hospital Training 
School was opened in 1873, with a lady superin- 
tendent and six nurses. Since that time similar 
schools have been opened in other cities. The 
object is not only to improve hospital nursing, 
but the care of the sick throughout the country. 
It is expected that every nurse during her course 
of training shall have at least six months’ expe- 
rience in private families. At present the de- 
mand for trained nurses exceeds the supply. 
Applicants for the course are received between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, and must 
be unmarried or widows. 


Just when the Russians were flushed with 
their success in crossing the Danube, while their 
forces were divided, and thus weakened, the 
Turks violently attacked one wing of the ene- 
my’s army, and the Russians were forced to re- 
treat in confusion. The fortunes of war are 
ever changing, but it will be long before the 
Russians wholly recover from recent reverses in 
Asia Minor. 





There were about eight hundred passengers 
on the Floating Hospital of 8t. John’s Guild on 
its first excursion for sick children this season. 
Each excursion costs about $250, and fourteen 
have already been subscribed for by prominent 
citizens and business firms. These excursions 
are on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of 
each week. 





There is no more charming and restful excur- 
sion for a weary denizen of the city than a sail 
on Lake George; or rather, we should say, noth- 
ing could be more restful than many days of lin- 
gering on and about the waters of that lovely 

uke. No pas. ante can approach the reality ; 
water and sky, island and mountain, all combine 
to make the scene perfect. Every facility is now 
given the traveller for reaching Lake George 
easily and quickly; well-equipped steamers make 
regular trips upon the lake, and hotels give good 
accommodations to guests. The Fort William 
Henry Hotel, the most spacious in the vicinity, 
has accommodations for 900, and from its broad 
piazza a fine view is obtained of the southern 
end of the lake. 





The dinner given at Belmont to the newsboys 
of Philadelphia by Mr. George W. Childs was 
one of the interesting events of the Fourth of 
July. Six hundred boys were on hand at eleven 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the train to leave 
the dépot, and the jolly party kept up a perpet- 
ual singing until they were fairly ushered into 
the dining pavilion. Scarcely had grace been 








followed; but there was renewed cheering at the 
sight of oranges, bananas, and ice-cream. The 
waiters were kept busy enough for a solid hour 
and a half, but every boy had all he wanted, 
After a brief address, the boys received tickets 
for the Permanent Exhibition and Zoological 
Garden, and for their ride home, and retired well 
pleased and in good order from the satisfactory 
banquet. 





Tornadoes appear to be a peculiar feature of 
the present season, A deadly blast struck Pen- 
saukie, Wisconsin, on July 7, causing great de- 
struction of property and the death of several 
persons. Although it lasted but two or three 
minutes, the place is reported to be a “ total 
wreck,” 





The celebration of the fourth centennial anni- 
versary of the introduction of printing into En- 
—_ by William Caxton, was commenced at the 

orticultural Gardens, Kensington, London, on 
June 30. The occasion has naturally awakened 
great interest. There is much uncertainty in 
regard to the early works of Caxton—when or 
where they were printed; but in 1477 he was 
“in the Abbey of Westminster, by London,” 
where he printed The Dictes and Sayings of Phi- 
losophers. The largest collections of his works 
are in the British Museum and in Earl Spencer’s 
library at Althorp. It is stated that the names 
of sixty-four separate productions are kriown. 
Caxton died in 1491. 





A party of native Africans were landed in our 
city not many days ago. They were captured 
in the Nubian Desert, and consisted of two ele- 
phants, six giraffes, two leopards, two ostriches, 
and a variety of birds. They had endured a long 
and wearisome voyage, and however much they 
may have regretted their native haunts, they 
were evidently willing to exchange ocean life 
for a new country. They are destined for the 
New York and Coney Island aquariums. 





Two men have lost their lives at Niagara Falls. 
The general outline of the sad story is not new; 
almost every year there is a similar tale to tell. 
Three men went out on the river in a sail-boat. 
It was caught in the fierce current and capsized. 
Two were carried over the Falls while attempting 
to swim to the shore; one, clinging to the boat, 
was finally saved. 


The following clipping, written probably to 
inculcate a suitable frame of mind in children, 
might well be seriously pondered by many old 
chronic complainers : 

“ When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm— 
But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 


The Sea-side Home for Poor Children at Coney 
Island has been enlarged, so that it now accom- 
modates 120. The people of Brooklyn have con- 
tributed liberally to the Home, but donations of 
money and bedding are still needed. The former 
may be sent to Mr. E. B. Wood, No, 201 Montague 
Street, and the latter to Mr. R. D. Douglass, su- 
perintendent of the Newsboys’ Lodging-House, 
in Poplar Street. The children taken to the 
Home vary in age from one to ten years. They 
go down to Coney Island Monday morning, and 
remain a week. When very young, the children 
are accompanied by their mothers. Last year, 
of the 619 children who were entertained at the 
Home, over fifty were thought to be in a hope- 
less condition of health, but all except three 
were restored. 








At a recent ball given by Madame De Roths- 
child, says the Queen, fruit, which is now de- 
throning flowers as trimming to ball dresses, 
was universally worn. Madame Wundel was in 
white covered with cherries; the youthful Ma- 
dame De Rothschild wore white gauze, the tablier 
studded with large pine-apple strawberries, a 
cluster of the same in the hair; the Princess de 
Ghika in tea-rose tulle, with garlands of black- 
currants; the Countess Bernhard d’ Harcourt in 
= blue, ornamented with crab-apples; the 

aroness P—— in white damask silk, with small 
peaches nestling in the bows of her ruby velvet 
pocket. 





As the season advances, the death rates in the 
city increase, particularly among little children. 
The Board of Health has recommended that a 
systematic visitation of families be made, and 
that feeble children be taken to the Sea-side 
Sanitarium at Far Rockaway. There the little 
ones can receive proper medical attention and 
suitable diet. No woman with children under 
five years of age will be refused a ticket, if her 
children need the change of air, and she applies 
at the office, No. 403 West Twenty-ninth Street. 





Recent medical investigations seem to prove 
that there is an intimate relation between disor- 
dered eyesight and many nervous diseases, par- 
ticularly headache. Difficulties in the ordinary 
use of the eyes, —_- from far-sightedness, 
near-sightedness, and other defects, cause con- 
tinual irritation to the nerves, and in many cases 
severe and frequent headaches result. 





The controversy concerning the celebrated Ju- 
mel estate, which was commenced about twelve 
years ago, has been terminated by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, which con- 
firmed Nelson Chase, who married Madame Ju- 
mel’s adopted daughter, as the legal heir. The 
Jumel property, valued at from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, consisted chiefly of real estate in this 
city and in Saratoga County. Madame Jumel 
died in 1865, and by will a large portion of her 
estate was given to charitable institutions; but 
as previously this property had been deeded to 
the adopted daughter—who died many years ago, 
leaving two children—a compromise was made 
with the institutions. The contest just ended 
was begun by George Washington Bowen, who 
claimed to be a natural son of Madame Jumel, 
and sought to dispossess Nelson Chase and his 
children on the ground that he was the legal 
heir. The Supreme Court enjoined Bowen from 





said by a clergyman present, before a loud cheer 





greeted the turtle soup. Meats and vegetables 


bringing any further suits for the estate, and the 
long-contested matter may be cousidered settled. 
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THE FAIRIES. 


Wuenr are the wonderful elves, and the fairy creat- 
ures bright? 

Where are the tiny things that danced in the pale 
moonlight ? 

Danced in a magic ring, and fluttered in robes of 
white, 

Like motes in the sunbeam whirled, like leaves in 
the forest hoar. 

Hark to the sownd of the sea and the cry of the waves 
on the shore. 


Where are the dusky gnomes who toiled in the 
golden ground? 

So that the miners trembled, hearing their hammers’ 
sound, 

Hearing them tapping, tapping, delving in darkness 
bound, 

A thousand tapping hammers beneath them ham- 
mering. 

Hark to the muttered thunder, the voice of the hidden 
spring. 


Where are the forest fairies, the elves in Lincoln- 
green? 

Deep in the forest hidden, and never in cities seen, 

Sought for by timid maidens on sainted Hallowe'en, 

The joy of all true lovers, a merry band were they! 

Hark to the hum of the bee in the scented blooms of 
May. 


Where are the household fairies, who loved the em- 
bers’ glow, 

Who played at games with the shadows flickering to 
and fro, 

But left no track on the sanded floor, no trace on 
the fallen snow, 

And filled up the little slippers the children left 
behind? 

Hark to the bowl of the tempest, the moan of the stormy 
wind, ° 


The elves are waiting, waiting, for the golden days 
to come, 

When grief shall be known no longer, nor faithful 
love be dumb; 

Till the figures all are added up, and finished the 
mighty sum. 

Ah, yes, they are waiting, waiting, till grief shall be 
no more. 

Hark to the rustle of rain-drops that kiss the deserted 
shore, 





ROTTEN ROW IN THE LONDON 
SEASON. 


YDE PARK is the rallying-place of the Lon- 
don fashionable world in the season, é. ¢., 
the months of May, June, and July, when Parlia- 
ment is in session, and all Englishmen who are “ in 
society” make a point of bringing their families up 
to town. From twelve to two, and more particu- 
larly from five to seven, Rotten Row, the great 
drive of this beautifully wooded park of four hun- 
dred acres, is crowded with equestrians, represent- 
ing the beauty and rank of the great metropolis. 
And as there is always a créme de la créme, the 
part of the drive known as the Ladies’ Mile, 
stretching along the north bank of the famous 
Serpentine, is the place where the leaders of the 
ton delight to congregate. The brilliant illustra- 
tion on our double page gives a fine view of this 
celebrated drive as it appears on any fine day 
during the London season. 
A witty English journalist remarks, concerning 
this picture, that, although there be but little in 
the way of stone and marble to mark its awful 
glory, yet shall the famous New Zealander, when 
he has left the ruins of Westminster Bridge to 
gaze upon the ruins of St. Paul’s, be taken by his 
guide and shown the place, and then be told, 
“ Here, in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, did, at a certain period of the year, all the 
great and rich of this once proud country love to 
congregate. In the mornings and early noon both 
men and women would ride well-trained steeds, 
and keep together more at that part of the way 
known as the Ladies’ Mile, whose position is now 
marked by the ruined foundations of a building 
which was once a barracks for the Royal Guards, 
and also by that mighty monument which even 
now uprears its head, etc. In the afternoon and 
early evening they would drive their chariots, etc.” 
There is not a writer of the day, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Dickens, who has not loved to 
make pen-and-ink sketches of this famous arena 
of fashion. Miss Braddon has given us a most 
perfect description, and who can forget Thacke- 
ray’s? Yet how can we best describe the “ Row” 
to you, supposing you to be a stranger just come to 
London? “Dear me,” you say, when standing on 
the pavement by Apsley House, “ what a dreadful 
crush of vehicles !” and you almost break your 
neck in trying to cross the road. But when in 
the “Row,” and walking along by the turf, how 
do you like it? Well, not perhaps quite so well 
as you might imagine. The sight is grand enough, 
no doubt, but somehow or other you feel a lost 
individual, So many people seem to know so 
many others, and yet you know nobody, and are 
almost a fish out of water. At last, however, after 
having run the gauntlet of a whole army of swells, 
you mildly take your stand by a humble guardian 
of the public peace, and resting with your hands 
upon the iron railing, contemplate through your 
spectacles the perpetual race that is running be- 
fore you. At last you begin asking the friendly 
policeman numerous questions concerning the 
“who is who” of the great multitude. A splen- 
did four-in-hand comes by, and who is that thick- 
set, fresh-colored young man on the box, with 
light neck-tie, light hat, and light overcoat? That 
is my Lord ae as Jehu, and still 
greater for trying to th Mr. Murray, who treat- 
ed his family to a little unwholesome abuse. That 
rather stout—well, shall we say comfortable-look- 
ing ?—lady who beams good temper and smiles 
around her, and particularly on her little poodle, 
is the Countess of Cl t. And who is that 
little gentleman who is riding beside that pretty 
golden-haired girl? That is the Duke of Argyle 
and his daughter, “Sweet Mary of Argyle,” Lady 
Campbell, who, though she does do the “ Row,” in 
her cwn country actually amuses herself by milk- 
ing the cows. The big gentleman with the tre- 
mendous black beard, who has just bowed on 








passing this carriage, is Mr. Malcolm, the great 
crack-shot of the House of Commons, and who is 
the son of a neighbor of the “ Duke’s” up North, 
for his father’s estate is on the shores of Loch 
Gilpead. That very animated-looking lady who 
has just ridden past at such a high rate is the wife 
of an English judge. She is not a very haughty- 
looking person, although her husband does wear 
a long wig, and she is the daughter of a duke. 
But who is that trim little gentleman who looks 
as if he had been kept perhaps too neatly in the 
renowned bandbox? Well, that is Sir Garnet 
Wolseley! Please to forget the Ashantee war, and 
notice how very scientifically he waxes the ends 
of his mustache. “’Ere’s another dook,” says 
your friend the policeman, and you notice a quiet, 
somewhat discontented-looking gentleman, with 
white whiskers and a rather ill-cut coat. This is 
the Duke of Northumberland. That little gentle- 
man with the big whiskers, who looks a curious 
mixture of a stock-broker and an officer of the 
Prussian civil service, is Mr. Albert Grant, who 
by no means hides his light under a bushel even 
now. But while you are standing and admiring, 
there is a slight rustle among the crowd, there is 
a raising of hats, and the Princess of Wales rides 
by. “Our Princess” appears well enough as to 
looks, but not at all as to health, and she has a 
somewhat anxious, nervous expression, although 
she does smile so frequently and pleasantly. You 
walk on in the direction of the Ladies’ Mile, 
which, however, being somewhat late in the day, 
has but a poor show of lady equestrians. To see 
the Ladies’ Mile in its glory, go before lunch-time 
and just after. There the beauties go to gallop 
off the effects of the last night’s ball, and to get 
fresh roses for their cheeks for the next great so- 
ciety show they may be going to. The morning 
air is cooler, and the dew is perhaps still on the 
grass, when you hear the first thud of the horses’ 
hoofs upon the loose road. Then one sees the 
parties of little boys and girls going by, with their 
steady old groom in charge, or perhaps with a 
hard-worked papa, who devotes all his time to his 
country by grinding up Blue-books and receiving 
deputations. Then the Life Guards come out in 
ali the splendor of bright cuirasses and helmets, 
and go through their drill upon the crisp grass, 
while nurse-maids look on and reverently admire. 
The Ladies’ Mile is infinitely preferable to the 
“ Row” proper ; it seems to breathe a sweet whiff 
of romantic sentiment, and it is not so mixed and 
motley in its character. However, the “ Row” 
has always held its own par excellence ; even in the 
Merry Monarch’s time was Hyde Park used as a 
drive, and flimsy cavaliers of the mode and bold- 
eyed beauties held high carnival there. But one 
does not come to the great social meet to play the 
antiquary. Itis to look upon it as it is; to gaze 
upon the beauties with their costumes @ /a Worth ; 
to meet those of your set, if you have any; or 
else to look around you with admiring awe. It 
is one daily exhibition of choice tailoring, of equi- 
page, of—in fact, of all the vanities of vanities, of 
the pomps of fashion, of the pride of aristocracy, 
and the ostentation of the parvenu. However, al- 
though the “Row” may be pleasant enough to a 
casual visitor, one wants to be a perfect habitué 
before it can be thoroughly appreciated. In the 
words, too, of a knight of Bohemia, well might we 
sing of it: 
“TI would not go to do the ‘ Row’ 
Unless I did it comme il faut— 
I mean the proper thing, you know. 


“Unless an awful swell you be, 
With awful crest and igree, 
And awful lots of L. 8. D., 

"Tis best the ‘ Row’ to cut, you see, 


“ And if you’ve got no proper hack. 
Can't sit you well upon his back,” 
Don’t know the whole equestrian knack. 


“The ‘ Row’ is for the ‘ Upper-Ten,’ 
And not for middling sort of men, 
*So you and I'd best leave it, then.’” 





Country Suit (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
Skirt open in Front, and Long Walking 
Skirt). 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 492. 

HIS pretty suit is adapted to all kinds of thin 

linens, cambrics, batistes, etc. The 

scarf mantilla is a very graceful wrapping, and 

is easily made and put on, and well fitted for 

country use. The long over-skirt closes in front 

underneath a ruching; this trimming can be va- 

ried or omitted altogether, and the over-skirt fast- 

ened with buttons. The original is of pink and 

white striped cambric, trimmed with plain pink 

cambric. Tuscan straw hat, lined with pink ba- 

tiste, and trimmed with wild flowers. Pink par- 
asol, lined with white. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
COUNTRY SUIT (SCARF MANTILLA, LONG 
Saieie he Tete IN FRONT, AND LONG 


Scarr MantitLa.—This pattern is in one piece. 
It is adjusted to the figure by a middle seam in 
the back and a dart on each shoulder. The per- 
forations show where to sew the seam. The front 
is cut quite low, and fastens with one hook and 
eye. The scarf ends cross below the fastening. 
The entire edge of this garment is finished with 
a side-pleating stitched through the middle. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the front show 
where to turn back for the hem. 

Quantity of material, single width, 2$ yards. 

Lone Over-Skirt OPEN In Front.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, side gore, back, and pock- 
et. Place the edge of the front on the selvedge 
of the goods. The edge of the side gore with 
the single notch is placed on the straight edge of 
the goods. The long straight edge of the back 
is placed on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Join the front and side gore. Make ten upturn- 
ed pleats on the back edge of the side gore, and 
seven in the middle of the front. The notches 





indicate the pleats extending across the front, 
two being joined for each pleat. Two perfora- 
tions are placed evenly together for every other 
pleat. The notches at the top and bottom of the 
front show where to turn back for the hem, Lap 
the front the width of the hem, and trim over 
the lap with a side-pleating. Make two upturn- 
ed pleats on the front edge of the back by fold- 
ing in the middle of the points. Make one deep 
pleat turning down by meeting the single per- 
forations. Place the back and side gore together 
down to the perforations given for the deep pleat. 
Turn in the edge of the pleat the width of a seam 
at the top, and half an inch at the fold, forming 
a facing. This pleat is not sewed in the seam, 
but droops gracefully toward the back. Lap the 
remainder of the back breadth on the side gore 
by meeting the three perforations. Hold the en- 
tire fullness toward the back by straps fastened 
underneath at the pleats on the side. Trim from 
the deep pleat down and around the bottom with 
a side-pleating. Set the pocket on the skirt, 
placing the perforations evenly together. Gath- 
er the top of the back breadth, and join to a belt 
the requisite size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, 64 yards, 

Lone Waxkine Skrrt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore, Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Put the 
pattern together by the notches. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3% yards, 

Quantity of material, single width, 7} yards. 





Crochet Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 485. 


Turse fringes are worked with split zephyr worsted 
of various colors, or else with silk or cotton, according 
to the purpose for which they are designed. The 
frin; g. 1 is worked as follows: 1st round.—* 2 
ch. (chain stitch), draw out the last of these in a loop 
five inches and three-quarters long, insert the needle 
in the first ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—Close 
beneath the preceding round catch each thread of the 
loops with 1 sl. (slip stitch), in doing which the work- 
ing thread should lie on the — side. 3d round.— 
Turn the —_ and on the a side of the precedin 
round, which forms the right side of the fringe, weak 
the same as in the Ce gga round. Cut through all 
the loops in the middle. 4th round.—1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next sl. in the preceding round, * 5 ch., 
catch the next 8 threads together with 1 sl., observing 
the illustration, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein of the s). work- 
ed before the next thread in the preceding round, and 
repeat from *. Sth round.—-1 ch., with 1 sl. fasten 
together the first 4 of the next 8 


were one together, 5 ch., with 1 sl. fasten 
together the next 8 threads, and repeat from *. 

and 7th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but the 
design should always come tran roand.— 
*x1 = on the we ith —— the a 8 pe nag of the 
preceding round were caught together, 5 ch., 4 sc. on 
the next 8 threads, cheerving the illustration, with 1 
sl. fasten together the same 8 threads, going back 
on the lower veins of the 4 sc. worked previously, 
crochet 4 sc, on the same 8 threads, but so that the 
upper veins of the first 4 sc. remain free, and always 1 
sc. worked going back succeeds 1 sc. worked going 
forward, 5 ch., and repeat from x. After finishing 
= round, cut the ends even, which completes the 


fi 
fringe Fig. 2 is worked as follows: 1st round.— 
* 4ch., the last of which is drawn out to a length of 
six inches and is dropped from the needle, from the 
third of these 4 ch. take up 1 st., 1 ch., draw this out 
in a loop six inches long and drop it from the needle, 
take up 1 st. from the third of the 4 ch., and re 
from *. 2d round.—Always 4 sc. on the next ch. be- 
tween two loops in the preceding round. 8d round.— 
Always 1 sc. on the ged veins of the next st. in the 
receding round. 4th round.—Cut through all st. 
wn out in loops six inches long, in the middle, x 
4 ch., for a figure worked going forward, after a thread 
interval of seven-eighths of an inch, work as follows, 
observing the illustration : + with 1 sl. fasten together 
the next 4 threads, and then with 1 sl. catch the follow- 
ing 4 threads, 3 ch., with 2 sl. catch together the last 
and then the first threads fastened together, 3 ch., 
fastening the middle ch. to the fourth of the 4 ch. 
worked previously, and repeat twice from +, but the 
number of ch. between the al. should be increased by, 
2 st. at each repetition, and the middle of the ch. be- 
tween the sl. should always be fastened to the middle 
of the ch. below; then 2 sl. on the ends which have 
already been caught together three times, 4 ch., fasten 
to the middle of the next 7 ch., and repeat from x. 
Sth round.—Like the preceding round, but the design 
should come transposed. Tie every ei ht ends together 
in a knot as shown by the illustration, and cut the 
fringe even on the under edge. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ADVERSARY IS CHECKMATED. 








Ir was half past nine in the evening ; the mists 
were —— gloom hovering above the Ser- 
pentine. er the bridge which crosses the wa- 
ter nearest to Hyde Park Corner, people were 
idling homeward, a motley company of artisans 
and traders, of military, of showily robed young 
females, of well-dressed disreputables, of honest, 
care-worn work-women, and a few boys and girls. 
A gentleman was leaning against the iron-work, 
watching the passers-by with apparent indiffer- 
ence, but in reality with a keen, close scrutiny. 

This was Herbert Garston, and exhibiting some 
impatience, he opened a leather book, and taking 
therefrom a letter, he read it over by such dim 
light as sufficed : 


“My pear Garston,—You will be surprised at 
this note—please apply my oft-repeated injunc- 
tion never to be surprised by any thing. My life 
has been a series of surprises and shocks, and I 
have not yet ceased being both shocked and sur- 
prised, as you shall hear—that is, of course, ad- 
mitting I am surprised now. If surprise were 
done away with, my dear boy, half the wicked- 
ness in the world would be banished, for surprise 
is the grandfather of impulse, and impulse is the 
parent of crime. But to proceed with the pur- 
pose of this note; and let me tell you, Herbert, 
if not surprised, I am disgusted. My house is 





watched by some vulgar spy; only think of a 
house in ¢his street, and with a Beresford in it, 
being. watched! It strikes me your friend the 
secretary has found out what we are up to, and 
has in turn placed a watch upon us; but worse 
than that, he has actually thwarted me—Me, Sir— 
in buying that Torquay property and in securing 
the child. He has, I believe, contrived to obtain 
both; but I can’t write upon this—we must talk 
it over. Meet me somewhere—say on the bridge 
over the Serpentine, at half past nine, Monday 
evening—bridge nearest Hyde Park Corner. 
Don’t be surprised if I do not come. 
“Yours, Beresrorp.” 


Mr. Garston replaced the note, saying to him- 
self, with a pleasant smile, 

“Just one of his characteristic epistles, the 
dear old gentleman. No, I shall not be surprised 
if I don’t see him here. I wonder how long he 
has been back from Hertfordshire! And I shall 
have some news for him too. If he is not care- 
ful, this cunning secretary will find himself net- 
ted, after all; from what I know and what I sus- 
pect, I shall not be surprised if we trap him.” 

Mr, Garston was here surprised by a servant 
bearing a message from Mr. Beresford Travers, 

“Your pardon, Sir; my master sent me here. 
I was to give you this coupon; he is at the Opera, 
and will be pleased to see you in the box corre- 
sponding with the ticket.” 

Mr. Garston at once hastened away, and joined 
his friend behind the curtains of his private box. 

“T don’t know what you thought of my place 
of appointment, but I was anxious that we should 
be free from observation.” 

“T supposed so, and you thought this would be 
equally as appropriate and infinitely more agree- 
able. Good! But to the purport of your note, 
which gives me some concern.” 

‘*Who can this be but Noel Barnard, and what 
his object unless it be to discover if you came to 
me or I to you? It is infamous, Sir!” 

“Tt will not annoy you much longer—the man 
is making the rope.” 

Beresford Travers looked up at the dry, author- 
itative tone. 

“ Ro 9” 

“That will hang Noel Barnard, Esq. Never did 
a more eligible tenant wait that becoming end.” 

“Coarse, Herbert! But what do you mean ?” 

“ First, relate your story.” 

“With pleasure. I went down to Beresford, 
as you know. As usual, the old scenes moved 
me sadly. I could not stay any length of time, 
but just long enough to settle ‘ stock and produce’ 
matters with my steward, and to call upon the 
Percivals, with whom, you may remember, I in- 
tended placing the little girl’ Following out my 
plan, I lost no time in travelling to Torquay, lo- 
cated myself at the Imperial, and the first local 
topic I heard mentioned was the purchase of Ea- 
gle Hall by Sir Kinnaird Dalton. I walked over 
to look at my poor dear boy’s old home, and learn- 
ed from a cottager that Ella and her child had 
actually passed a night in that emptied house, for 
every vestige of furniture has been removed. You 
may imagine my feelings when informed of this; 
but the worst of it is, upon that very night both 
mother and child mysteriously disappeared, or, at 
least, were never seen to leave Eagle Hall. Now 
mark: upon the morning afterward, a tall, dark 
gentleman, said to be the secretary of the new 
proprietor, was seen in the neighborhood very 
early, long before the arrival of the first train, 
and—and—in short, I connect the two—” 

Mr. Travers paused an instant; his companion 
had listened to the record of progress with eager 
attention. The curtain had fallen upon the third 
act of the opera, and then followed the usual stir 
among the audience—the orchestra retired, there 
was flutter of fans and interchange of comment, 
adjusting of wraps and moving for refreshments. 
Lovers of music, who preferred it without ices on 
the one hand or stimulants on the other, closed 
their eyes, and again seemed to hear some choice 
morceau which had taken their fancy. The peo- 
ple who did not understand Italian were perusing 
the English libretto, endeavoring to gather sense 
and reconcile the probabilities ; and habitués were 
discussing the respective merits of the popular 
favorites. People who attended these represen- 
tations for the spectacle, the mise-en-scéne proper, 
made note of the main effects; people who go 
to look at one another, commented with freedom ; 
and the inevitable couples who, doting on music, 
dote more on themselves, were intensely occupied. 
Those who visit the opera exclusively for the bal- 
let, and who are proverbially difficult to satisfy, 
thought it a wretched swindle to pay so much and 
see so little; those of the free list, who are a spe- 
cially fastidious class, thought they were, as usual, 
signed for a dull night; in fact, every where there 
was tasteful confusion, and every body seemed 
preoccupied with his own little gossip. With a 
eursory glance round, Mr. Beresford Travers re- 
sumed, Mr. Garston listening with close attention, 
and, as yet, passing no observation. 

“Walking about those sweet Devon lanes, 
round old Cockington Church, along Tor Abbey’s 
avenues, and over to that quaint yet pretty nook, 
Paignton, I seemed to hear Lionel’s voice again, 
singing one of those sacred melodies of which he 
used to be so fond, echoing between clefts of the 
rocks, and stealing along the coast-line. The poor 
boy’s voice haunted me with a reality startling even 
to myself. You are aware the Hall was the pri- 
vate property of Lionel’s mother. We had, as you 
know, passed many very happy hours in the neigh- 
borhood during my wife’s lifetime: it is no won- 
der, therefore, if the associations proved affecting. 
I now come to the point I wished to consult with 
you upon. Anxious to observe matters from the 
distance, in such a way that my lord secretary 
should not suspect my proximity, I took up my 
quarters at a little inn at Paignton. How I pass- 
ed the interval between dining and retiring to 
rest, I don’t know, for there was only a local news 
sheet, a farmers’ almanac, a discolored map of the 
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county, a list of fairs, and a stock-auctioneer’s 
bill wherewith to amuse myself. True, there was 
the alternative of joining the honest yeomen in 
the bar parlor over their market budget, but I 
preferred retiring early; these details will weary 
you. Every thing about my sleeping-room was 
scrupulously clean, the furniture old-fashioned, 
the chintz terrific; but my attention was taken 
chiefly by the chimney-piece, surely as quaint a 
construction as any in Devon, while a rumbling 
of the wind down the chimney was a mild edition 
of contiguous thunder. The wind increased in 
the night to such an extent I fancied old Boreas 
must have aroused himself in honor of my visit ; 
anyway, it prevented my sleeping, if it did nothing 
more. But after a while it did considerably more ; 
I was galvanized into sitting up in bed, scared 
and speculating, for I distinctly heard something 
blown down the chimney, not heavy with the sound 
of masonry, but more the rustling, tumbling, slip- 
ping noise of a-parcel or bundle. Now I have a 
theory that people do not often put their goods 
and chattels up their chimneys, and it was not. 
long before I had a light, examining the parcel, 
with that unpleasant sensation one experiences 
when prepared for the worst. If I did not dis- 
cover the worst, I revealed that which led up to 
a train of exceedingly unpleasing ruminations ; for 
there, rolled up and carelessly tied with string 
and bound round with paper, was a child’s frock. 
I examined the little garment, and in the pocket, 
Herbert, I found this handkerchief.” 

Mr. Travers handed his friend a small hem- 
stitched lady’s handkerchief, marked with the in- 
itials E. T. Herbert Garston touched it rever- 
ently and returned it immediately; his head 
drooped a degree lower, and he appeared very 
thoughtful. Again he reserved comment. Mr. 
Travers continued : 

“ You will imagine I had no rest the remainder 
of that night. With the dawn I was abroad, 
glad to meet the freshening breeze on Paignton 
sands—never was up so early before in my life, 
never want to be again, although, of course, it is 
eminently reviving for those who can stand it. 
Well, I went for a long walk, and returned to 
breakfast at my inn. Before entering, however, 
I walked over to a shop opposite, where furni- 
ture and carpets, pier-glasses and curtains, were 
displayed in the window. What for? you will 
say; the fancy occurred to me it might be well 
to inspect the exterior of my domicile without 
exciting attention.” 

Mr. Garston nodded approvingly. 

“One of the mirrors was slightly inclined, and 
from its position exactly caught the house where 
I had passed the night; and while apparently 
looking at the furniture exposed for sale, I mi- 
nutely examined the building thus reflected. One 
of the oldest of Paignton houses—the exterior, 
with its weather- worn sign and tawny bricks, 
was rather picturesque than not; flowers in fir- 
cone baskets, and a trail of the pretty thunber- 
gia half-way over the portals; narrow, lozenged 
windows, with low muslin blinds and chintz cur- 
tains; and—prepare, my dear boy, and guard 
against surprise—at one of the windows a fig- 
ure that, unaware I was conscious of its pres- 
ence, was intently watching my actions: it 
was—” 

“ Te Diable?” 

Mr. Garston had spoken at last. 

“Yes; Noel Barnard!” 

“Ay, and he is watching you now; look 
across !”” 

There, in an opposite box, sat the mysterious 
man whom all their cleverness seemed unable to 
outwit: impassive as marble, merely studying a 
classical procession painted upon the proscenium ; 
a quiet observer, with a profile of strangely com- 
posed and thoughtful lines, a reserve of power 
firmly expressed about the brow, the mouth, and 
the eyes—without doubt the most noticeable fig- 
ure in the building. 

Anon, the stage was crowded by a chorus, 
which burst forth into loud strains of praise. The 
musicof the act—the most imposing in the opera 
—caught the attention of even those least re- 
gardful of its melodious utterance, if the term be 
applicable to the majesty of Le Prophéte. It was 
the cathedral scene: with solemnity the proces- 
sion filed across the stage, the gentle strains with 
their impressive burden quivering in that lyric 
temple, as in some medieval Temple of the Cross. 
With marked effect the scene had proceeded to 
the meeting of mother and son, even that calm 
saturnine spectator of the opposite box was 
pointing his Jorgnette in the direction of the 
stage, when Mr. Travers leaned slightly over to 
Garston and remarked : 

“T must be going; I can not sit it out with 
that man confronting us. Tell me quickly if you 
are in possession of new data.” 

“T had better write you at an early opportuni- 
ty; meantime allow me to give you this. I can 
not understand how a man of Noel Barnard’s 
foresight could be so careless ; it was picked up 
in his study by the servant I am employing.” 

He handed the old gentleman a slip of blotting- 

paper, indicating at the same time the miniature 
glass suspended upon the partition of the box. 
Held before this, the marks upon the paper took 
legible form, and Beresford Travers read : 
“ ....there is but one way..... the child must 
yi todd sen ean et I leave Torquay for town to 
peasneed you will instruct Rolf to keep young 
Garstonin....... Tam aware of Travers’s motive 
. possession of the child.......... meeting at 
ine “even Tuns on Friday night.” 

“Shall I keep this, or will you?” asked Mr. 
Travers, biting his lip as he rose to leave. 

“T will place it with my other links in the 
chain.” The gentlemen quitted the box. 

The imperturbable watcher over the way, who 
had observed the pr dings with int relish, 
merely twisted his lorgnette to a clearer focus, 
with the congratulatory apothegm— 

“TI think that example of finesse could not 
have operated more advantageously.” 











CHAPTER XVII. 
GABRIELLE, 


Ir the reader at any time, in coming from the 
terminus of the Great Western Railway, has, by 
chance, accident, or design, penetrated the pri- 
vacy of Queen Street, Paddington, he may have 
been struck by the extreme gentility of that 
neighborhood. Two long terraces of white-front- 
ed houses ; two long rows of gardens some horti- 
cultural society might have in its particular keep- 
ing, so neatly arranged is every flower bed, so 
carefully removed is each dead leaf, dry twig, 
large stone, and worm-upheaved mound ; and two 
long lines of elaborately painted and richly grain- 
ed doors, with two long chains of highly burnish- 
ed knockers. 

The coster fraternity avoid Queen Street upon 
principle ; the barrel-organ never makes a descent 
upon its inviolate quietude; it is the haven of 
rest for people with distracted nerves, and it is 
much frequented by thinkers. 

There is advantage in residing in a street of 
this description. Rents are moderate, rates and 
taxes not oppressive; there are no nocturnal 
brawlings, nor yet a public-house within a stone’s- 
throw; the dwellings are so pitched that there is 
every convenience for studying one’s neighbors ; 
and there is agreeable scarcity of itinerant vend- 
ors and mendicants. 

Half the residents of this calm quarter go to 
church ; the other half sit behind the curtains and 
pass remarks upon the appointments and proper- 
ties of the devotional portion, after which they 
retire to shady back-rooms and sleep again. 

No piano, organ, or harmonium awakens the 
echo in Queen Street. 

We have business with the residents in two of 
these houses. Upon either side the way they are 
within view of each other’s windows. The post- 
al number says 9 to the house upon the right 
hand, 180 to that upon the left; both houses are 
the pink of respectability. At the parlor window 
of No. 9 is often seen a fair, slight girl of prepos- 
sessing appearance and remarkably lady-like man- 
ners. She is working sometimes, more frequently 
reading a manuscript; sometimes the fair, slight 
girl holds up sugar or groundsel to her bird, when 
it is remarked that her figure is symmetrical, her 
attitude graceful, her action endearing and win- 
ning. It is also remarked that when the sun falls 
upon that side, it circles about her head like an 
aureole—her beautitul brown hair, of the warm 
tone Titian loved, is always arranged with excess 
of neatness; that her dresses are of the quietest 
colors, with narrow tuckers of good lace ; and that 
she wears no jewelry. Sometimes, when bending 
over the manuscript she is so often reading, the 
clearly cut features take upon them the delicacy 
and refinement and thought familiar to us who 
love the Beatrice, the Joan, and the Lady Grey 
of Delaroche ; yet are they mobile features, and, 
if intellectual and spiritual, are often lighted by 
vivacity and animation. Her cousin, George Per- 
cival, the writer of the manuscript, painting this 
fair being in one of his novels, thus expressed 
himself, ‘‘ Gabrielle, an almost ideal character, but 
sufficiently human to be interesting.” Leave the 
description there ; it is from the hand of a lover- 
cousin, and can not be improved upon by garnish- 
ing of fine writing. All these Percivals were 
thorough ; there was no shade of affectation about 
any of them; they came of a stock that despised 
the unreal; brave and honest and self-sacrific- 
ing, with hearts loving and true. George, the 
author-cousin, is the son of well-to-do parents, 
farmers down in Hertiordshire; the family had 
been tenants of the Beresfords for generations, 
and were regarded by Mr. Travers with much es- 
teem. George Percival lives with his uncle until 
such time as himself and the fair girl go forth, 
as these children do, to form a home for them- 
selves. They have been together from boy and 
girlhood, and in homely language their country 
friends have declared them cut out for one an- 
other. George Percival holds an excellent posi- 
tion as manager of the London and Olympian 
Bank ; he has worked his way up to this, and the 
responsible dignity is deservedly merited. Nota 
young man in London is more respected by the 
directors ; and not only these, but also the gen- 
tlemen under him, hold George Percival in atfec- 
tionate regard, for he is ever ready to help a 
young man on, and would at any time go out of 
his way to do a service for them or his employers. 
Thus, when their chief clerk was taken ill and 
died, he did the man’s work, in addition to his own, 
without a word, until the new clerk came—a re- 
served but diligent worker, named Stephen Miles, 
who gained Percival’s confidence by his steadi- 
ness and quietness. Come in when he would, 
Stephen was always at the methodical penman- 
ship: such principle wins favor of those at the 
head. Not long after the appointment of Stephen 
Miles—whose references and testimonials, by-the- 
way, were a mile long—a fresh depositor had been 
entered upon the books. The name was written 
Noel Barnard, Esq., 180 Queen Street, Paddington. 
It was not a large amount, one hundred pounds 
or thereabouts ; sufficient to constitute the gen- 
tleman a depositor. 

One day the fair girl sitting at the window saw 
a neat little conveyance stop at 180. A quick- 
stepping horse, with silver harness, driven by an 
expensively attired lady, parasol on whip, reins 
firm in hand, color on cheek, audacity in her eye; 
an elegant vehicle of bijou proportions, of fairy- 
like lightness, furnished throughout with the lux- 
ury of a boudoir. In the rear was a page, or 
tiger, with a fair girl face, lithe limbs, faultless 
livery, and wicked, laughing eyes bent upon the 
steed held in dainty control. It was a tasteful, 
albeit questionable conveyance, and people in 
Queen Street ventured upon little wagers with 
themselves anent the proprieties ; yet 180 was one 
of the quietest houses in the street, and the tall 
gentleman there resident, who was so seldom seen, 
the most decorous of all the genteel household- 
ers. There were lady writers of the quieter or- 








der in Queen Street, and these were of opinion 
this bold intruder upon their calm track was one 
of those daring novelists whose characters are 
all sketched from the improper point of view, 
whose scenes are vivid rhapsodies of the vicious, 
and whose journeying through life they imagine to 
be of this silver-harness and chiming-bells order of 


progress. 

The fair girl saw the lady enter the house op- 
posite, remain some little time, and return to her 
conveyance with one of the most eccentric-look- 
ing characters ever seen in Queen Street. He 
had never been observed to enter at 180, and no 
person knew of his staying there; hence this de- 
parture aroused commotion, and more than one 
tea-table was enlivened beyond precedent, some- 
what as follows: 


“But who is he, my dear? And do you know 


‘any one who saw him go in?” 


“Alas! no; we can learn positively nothing. 
There is something vastly mysterious about the 
occurrence ; and yet he is such a nice-looking gen- 
tleman who lives there—so aristocratic and min- 
isterial. Do you know, I somehow fancy he is 
not aware of that person calling. Perhaps the 
strange-looking individual is his servant, and this 
woman a loose connection. Alas! we live in a 
wicked and deceitful world; but I do think the 
dear gentleman who lives there ought to be told 
of it, so pleasant as he looks, and so soft-spoken. 
Poor Bella is quite in love with him.” 

“Now I think he is a merchant in the City, 
probably, with a house in the country. We know 
he has something to do with the City, for we have 
seen him in one of the Friday Street warehouses 
when we have been waiting for papa.” 

“T think your papa said to my papa that he 
had a warehouse of his own, and that it was a firm 
trading under the style of Barnard, Rolf, & Co.” 

“Yes, in Indian produce, costly shawls, and 
such like.” 

“Perhaps the odd-looking man is Mr. Rolf?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

Once, when George Percival returned home from 
the day’s duties, he brought Mr. Miles to dine. 
He was a colorless gentleman, and his hair might 
have grown upon one of the bank ledgers, so in- 
distinct was its shading. His eyes had a habit 
of turning up in the most extraordinary fashion, 
producing a creeping sensation upon the behold- 
er; however, as he seldom looked at any one, and 
rarely lifted his eyes, this was the cause of but 
slight inconvenience. His fellow-clerks account- 
ed for his preoccupation by supposing him always 
engaged in intuitive calculation. Mr. Percival, 
who was a reader of character, thought different- 
ly. Once the chief clerk had alluded in a rever- 
ent, dimly affectionate sort of manner, to a wid- 
owed mother, and George, dearly loving his own 
kind-hearted Christian mother, away down there 
in Hertfordshire, judged by himself, and believed 
Stephen to have her health and loneliness at heart. 

Gabrielle Percival did not take to Mr. Miles. 
Perhaps it was the touch of his hand, which was 
cold and clammy; perhaps that odd look about 
the eyes, which turned her cold also; or it may 
have been the insipid and indefinite tints, for Ga- 
brielle liked some expression in a man: anyway, 
she kept as remote from Mr. Miles as politeness 
would admit. 

Do not suppose this pair of cousins tallied with 
the cousin-lovers of the novelists and dramatists, 
the stock relations who are so ardent in their at- 
tachment, so young and handsome, so recklessly 
impassioned. These good people were never ex- 
uberant in that way. They were neither of them 
under thirty; both of them possessed practical 
good sense ; both of them were patient and steady- 
going workers. Of the two, perhaps, George pos- 
sessed most romance in his composition, as was 
natural, being a writer. He had been rather suc- 
cessful with his books, and was beginning to be 
widely read, owing, doubtless, to the absence of 
vulgarity upon the pages, and the sensitiveness 
and refinement which he always considered supe- 
rior to breadth and effect. 

“You write a great deal, Mr. Percival ?” said 
Stephen Miles, after dinner, his hand upon the 
manuscript Gabrielle had laid upon the author’s 
writing-table. 

“Yes, I write; I find it pleasant and congenial 
leisure work.” 

“Ah! very pretty. Had I the brains, I would 
do the same. Of course you don’t write under 
your own name. Might I ask with what well- 
known nom de plume I may identify you? I 
should much like to read some of your work.” 

“Sorry to refuse you, but that is the property 
of my publishers; I am rather fastidious upon 
points of honor.” 

“ Ah, very right ; I admire your principles, and 
while I agree with the reserve, humbly ask your 
pardon for the inquisitiveness. Your album, Miss 
Percival? Yes, very pretty ; I do like these col- 
lections of treasured family faces. Alas! we can 
not bring the departed back again; we can but 
preserve ‘the shadow ere the substance fade.’ ” 
And the visitor softly used a lizard-green pocket- 
handkerchief, giving his eyes that awful roll, ten 
times more electrifying than a thunder-storm. 

Mr. Percival was glancing down the review col- 
umn of a paper; the visitor had the album open 
at the portrait of a little girl, some distant rela- 
tive’s child, ‘and this the gentleman was good 
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“Very pretty—adds to the interest of any al- 
bum. You are fond of children, Mr. Percival 2” 

He was alluding to George’s well-known par- 
tiality for the little ones, who took all his stray 
coins and kisses, and regarded him as very like 
the prince of their dreams. The respectable wid- 
ow woman in charge of the bank offices had one 
little girl, and being an amiable and pretty child, 
the manager made much of her. It was sweet 
pleasure to turn from the dry, matter-of-fact ac- 
counts, at such times as he left the office or bank 
parlor for the inner rooms, to the innocent poetry 
of the child. For to this higher-strung nature all 
the movements and manners of childhood were 








rhythmical and beautiful, and all the words and 
lisping and laughter were filled musically and 
with the tenderest of minstrelsy. 

George looked quietly up from the review. 

“ Yes, Sir ; I agree with Southey that no house 
is properly furnished without them.” 

Gabrielle was engaged upon some plain sewing. 
She stretched the work and made it even and lev- 
el, and resumed her stitching. 

What a calm nature it appeared, as unlike as 
could be to those storm-shaken souls, with their 
emotional depths, one reads about and meets day 
after day! 

Gabrielle well knew all George’s partiality for 
childhood. He had few secrets from her. To 
some extent she sympathized, looked upon it ina 
large measure as an author’s hobby; and knew, 
moreover, the men of the City, plodding all day 
among the dull tracts where never a child is seen, 
were most of them child-lovers. So she listened 
pleasantly, and fell in with George’s views, and 
thought it a dainty, albeit extravagant fancy, 
when he, one evening, told her he should some 
day perhaps adopt a little girl. True, she had just 
looked up with the grave, kind eyes, and said, 

“Shall I not be enough, George ?” 

Whereat Cousin George, all undisturbed, re- 
plied, 

“ Perhaps so; but you are different, you know; 
grown up and wise and good—” 

“And a little old, George, to supply the place 
of a child in your house!” Said so quietly, with 
the plain sewing, like a down stitching of reproach 
and regret. 

“Well, of course one does not supply the place 
of the other, nor would we wish it to. A child is 
the completion of the charm of a house. Wom- 
an is the grace, the goodness, the wisdom, of home ; 
childhood its sunshine, its music, its beauty. I 
intend in my next book to have a child or chil- 
dren prominent in some ideal sense.” 

“T don’t think it will do, dear,” in the same 
quiet tone, shaking the head with gentle gesture 
of dissent. ‘“ You are so fond of children, I fear 
you would overdo the theme. People are real- 
istic over this matter, and are rather jealous if 
boy or girl be exalted to the dignity of a hero or 
heroine.” 

“Nay, such is not my significance of promi- 
nence. I would ever keep children children, else 
would the savor of childhood be lost. But, seri- 
ously, you underrate the part they play in litera- 
ture and art. How does the introduction of a child 
soften a painting or a poem! And some of the 
best poets and most courted of painters have had 
their reputation created by their child-pieces. I 
remember Mr. Charles Dickens once saying, ‘ Chil- 
dren made my fortune.’ I do not think people 
are half so insensible to their charms, when in- 
troduced in the arts, as you imagine. I notice at 
the Academy the public are quickest caught by, 
and stand in greatest number before, the child- 
pieces. I have found upon the stage the most 
successful plays have depended upon child per- 
formers for those shadings of pathos and beauty 
which have taken hold upon the sympathies of 
the audience. I am told the greatest run upon 
novels at the libraries is for such books as con- 
tain the poetry of love in childhood; and I must 
say in life I think that it is a poor and common- 
place history if never influenced by a child.” 

“You plead the cause of your little favorites 
with eloquence. I have no doubt there is many 
a child a comfort to many a heart not its parent, 
within which #¢ alone preserves the human and 
the good.” 

“Thanks, dear, for agreeing with me so far. 
I thought you would, you are so sensible.” 

“ What will you entitle your work ?” 

“The other day, when coming home upon the 
omnibus, I passed a drawing-room window, where, 
upon a table, was some china, apparently of age 
and value. In the centre was a vase of delicate 
white and pink flowers. Seated by the window 
were two ladies and some pretty boys and girls. 
You know I weave something of every thing— 
the combination struck me, and I seized upon 
the title, 

FLOWERS AND CHINA, 
for my book, which should have a more signifi- 
cant depth than the mere ephemeral story of the 
hour.” 

“¢ Flowers and China’ —a quaint title. Re- 
minds me of Richter’s ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces.’ ” 

“Tt will traverse other ground. I select the 
title for these reasons: A Flower is the symbol 
of Youth; China, of Age; both, of delicacy and 
beauty. Life may be compared with a garden, 
or a collection of rare porcelain. It is all a pa- 
geant of color. The kinship of china and flow- 
ers borrows beauty of grouping: that is unique 
which is ideal by contrast. While Man—Wom- 
an—Child may be broken rhythm, and yet per- 
fect sonance, of an opera of love and pain; Man 
—Child may be the clearer yet less common 
strain, and the pain be crowned by love, while 
but a reed may lend the music. Life hath more 
features yet than books have chronicled, songs 
sung, or paintings idealized. There is that more 
bitter than loss, more desolate than loneliness, 
when the flower hath forgotten its perfume, and 
the china is robbed of its music. A revelry of 
sweet shapes, a clustered glow of sensitive color, 
the ringing chimes of delicious vessels, sculp- 
tured symmetry of goblets and broad beauty of 
ewers, lily vases and a threading of silver, ceru- 
lean idyls by strong tracks of gold, dense purple, 
and pale yellow roses looped and inmeshed in a 
net of forget-me-nots, a scattering of daisy and 
wild violet bloom upon the moss—I see a won- 
drous picture; idyl and poem, and composed of 
nothing but flowers and china !” 

She had let the work fall, and had given her- 
self to listening to this half-allegoric talk, in 
which he sometimes indulged during those pre- 
cious seasons of their being alone together, but 
which she more often read from his writing. It 
was all as a revelation to her, more full of the 
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9 18 OFTEN SEEN A FAIR, SLIGHT 


L OF PREPOSSESSING APPEARANCE.” 


poetical than the practical, yet possessing a charm 
she would not have confessed to any one. 

Mr. Stephen Miles was still turning the leaves 
of Miss Percival’s album, when the master and 
mistress of the house arrived home from an aft- 
ernoon’s shopping. 

Mr. Percival, a genial and kind-hearted. man, 
who had made a large fortune at book-selling, 
looked very naturally in a kind-hearted manner 
upon his nephew’s fancy for authorship, although 
he often counseled, “ Stick to the figures, George ; 
don’t write too much.” 

Mrs. Percival wes a copious edition of the 
worthy bookseller; perhaps a degree less gentle 
in her manner, a degree less mild in her opinion ; 
but, taken for all in all,a not unworthy proto- 
type. Certainly the lady had prejudices; but 
then so have we all; and one of these prejudices 
took the form of an inveterate aversion to the 
reptilish ; any thing, as Mrs. Percival expressed 
it, from a cockroach to a crecodile, giving her the 
trembles. 

Thus, when her own warm hand encountered 
that so cold and clammy of Stephen Miles, she 
felt, as she told Percival later, “as if her hour 
had come”—-an effect that received its full force 
npon his turning the awful orbs with their most 
diabolie roll. From that moment Mrs. Percival 
resolved “that young man shouldn’t dine again 
at their table, Why, she would be dreaming of 
snakes and all sorts of viperous things for 
nights !’ 

“Mr. Percival, who had heard nephew George 
commend the chief clerk for his business qualifi- 
cations, was not thus impressed, and mildly told 
his wife it was another of her prejudices. He 
had combated them in his counter days, when 
the more cautious half deliberately declined open- 
ing an account with such of their customers as 
she did not like the look of. 

“ But, cious me! Never a one entered our 
shop all Se time we were in business who made 
me feel so creepy as that friend of George’s, who 
is more like a ichneumon than a man, and with 
a twist to his eyes I'll see in the dark for nights 
tocome. I’m glad I haven’t money in their bank, 
for I'd never put any more in, I never did have 
faith in George’s judgment about people ; he’s 
too wrapped up in his writing to be alive to the 
crawling things of the earth.” 

In the course of conversation the holidays were 
spoken of. George Percival had recently returned 
from a month in Hertfordshire; the other gentle- 
men of the bank were upon the guwi-vive as to 
their own term. 

“You found it very quiet, Sir, in that part of 
the country?” And Mr. Miles indulged in one 
of those ocular displays significant of a picture 
of the quiet Hertfordshire tract held in reserve 
within. 

“T take interest, for home association’s sake, in 
all connected with the country; apart from this, I 
did not find the time hang heavily on my hands.” 

A curious change, all in a moment, flashed 
across George Percival’s face, the thoughtf ulness 
seeming to give place to an expression of joyous- 
ness that died away again upon the instant; but 
not before it was observed by Stephen Miles. 

They were sitting by the window ; the most re- 
freshing air Paddington yields in her border days 
between summer and autumn floated in among 
the flowers Gabrielle took such great pride over. 
A brougham drove up to No. 180, and the tall 
inhabitant was seen to alight and assist from the 
vehicle a delicate-looking boy of prepossessing 





compliment to him- 


appearance, who walked slowly, and as though 
far from strong. 
“Who now, I-wonder?” exclaimed Mrs. Per- 


cival, who was standing behind her daughter's | 
“They're. a curious lot over the way! | 


chair. 
That Mr, Barnard is a gentleman I would be sor- 
ry to have much to 





self. Mrs. Percival, however, walked away to her 
housekeeping, with the shrewd rejoinder, 

“ Worthy enough till you find them out, I dare 
say. 

The visitor shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
” say it was an indisputable fact that there was 

considerable ber of people about who would 
= obtain the highest of references, Soon aft- 
erward he took his leave, and the lady of the 
house breathed again. 

Gabrielle sat late in her chamber that night, 
thinking. Sat by the open window, looking out 
over the gray panorama, with its curves and 
lines of light ; with windows of a small street at 
their back where court-yards met their gardens, 
growing black and still, one by one. Thinking of 
her future, with that placid gentleness which was 
so eminently her characteristic, but thinking more 
seriously than she had ever done before. She 
had been so happily restful in regard to George, 
the thought never occurred to her until this even- 
ing: what if he, after all, found himself mistaken 
in his supposed abiding love for her? What if 
it should prove the sequence of years passed in 
each other’s gentle company? What if, upon 
some sudden crisis in his life, he should centre 
his affections upon some other object? Where 
would she be then, and what prospect, save a 
memory all sad and bitter pain, would be left 
to her? Time was flitting, her youth had van- 
ished like a dream, almost uncounted in the 
pleasant waiting; ever with him, she had trou- 
bled little, and had never visited at the houses of 
others, or been even for once in the company of 
another; it was because her love induced that 
satisfied repose which is the very perfection of 
the sentiment. It was only the shadow of re- 
straint, the merest hint of the reserved, in her 
cousin’s manner, kad led to this; but it was a 
clouding which, though no larger than a man’s 
hand, yet assumed formidable proportions from 
its very rarity. Then she comforted herself, 














“T am sure George would tell me if there was 
any thing.” 

Next day, sitting at her window, long after 
both George and their opposite neighbor had 
gone off to the City, the fair girl, not yet recov- 
ered from her thinking fit, saw “ Walter Gordon,” 
whom they had noticed entering the house of Mr. 
Noel Barnard the previous evening, also sitting 
by the window, seeming very dejected, and look- 
ing wistfully across at the gentle and lovable 
face, as though she would like to fly and nestle 
beside her while she confided all the heart was 
full of. And Gabrielle’s heart moved her to 
some expression of interest. 

“T believe he is all alone; if it did not look 
bold, I would go over to him, for I am sure the 
boy is wretched ; I should like to beckon him.” 

She did put up her hand, but the forwardness 
of the action, from the neighbors’ point of view, 
checked her implied sympathy. 

“Tf it had been any other house! But I am half 
afraid of offending that man ; and, after all, I have 
no right to interfere. Dear mother would tell me 
to mind my own business.” 

Still that lonely and uncared-for look upon the 
face smote her, for Gabrielle was quick to dis- 
cern grief, and sensitively took the sorrows of 
others unto herself. She looked across again, 
and saw that the child was weeping, and she 
could restrain herself no longer, so she signaled, 
inviting the child with all the energy of her affec- 
tionate heart. In the fact of the childhood lies the 
excuse. At first “ Walter” did not seem to under- 
stand the movement, and then, when it was repeat- 
ed, was hesitative and timorous, yet rose as about 
to comply with the invitation. Nodding with a re- 
assuring smile, Gabrielle rose also as though wait- 
ing, and the child hurried across the street, and 
was tenderly received by this new friend. Thus 
simply are some of the most complex schemes 
thrown out of order. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 











do with,” 

The visitor rolled 
his eyes over in the 
direction of. the gen- 
tleman ringing the 
bell opposite, and, 
while waiting, the 
gentleman looked 
across the way, and 
possibly encountered 
that singular expres- 
sion. He placed a 
hand paternally upon 
the child’s head; at 
the same moment the 
door was opened 
from within, and 
Noel Barnard, with 
“Walter Gordon,” 
entered and was lost 
to sight. 

“A new appren- 
tice to the whole- 
sale!” remarked Mr. 
Percival, Senior; “I 
hope they will make 
a good man of busi- 
ness of him. Fig- 
ures and work, Mr. 
Miles; nothing like 
figures and work.” 

“Percival,” said 
Mrs. Percival, with 
majesty, “at our 
time of life, for good- 
ness’ sake let us have 
done with figures !” 

“True, my dear; 
but one can not see 
a youth like that, in 
all probability fresh 
from the country, en- 
tering upon a mercan- 
tile life in this crowd- 
ed ¢ity without ex- 
periencing some sort 
of interest.” 

The visitor raised 
his hand benevolent- 
ly, and quietly and ap- 
provingly remarked, 

“Your sentiments 
do you much honor, 
Sir. The industries 
of this empire pre- 
sent a sublime exam- 
ple of the indefatiga- 
ble activity of the 
great thinkers and 
workers. Middle- 
class society is com- 
posed of very worthy 
men, Mr. Percival.” 








Mr. Percival nod- |. 
ded pleasantly, rub- 
bing his hands, and 
taking it as in part 
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“TITTLE WISDOM.” 


4 b> pretty picture, the original of which was 
exhibited this year in the Royal # 

of London, is quite in the style of § 
Reynolds, who delighted above all things to paint 
children in costume. The little miss before us, 
arrayed in her great-grandmother’s cap and 
gown, has well succeeded in posing for an infant 


ademy 


Minerva, and her expression of preternatural | 


gravity betokens an old head on young shoulders. 


But the pout of her lip and the twinkle of her | 


eye show that these grown-up airs 
sumed, and that with her ancestr 
old point lace, Little Wisdom will throw off her 
cumbrous dignity, and be a child again. 


re only as- 


Joshua | 


s velvet and } 


My 


“LITTLE WISDOM.”—[From a Parytine sy Miss M. Brooks. ] 


“SOCIETY IS THE HAPPINESS 
OF LIFE.” 

VIDENTLY such are the sentiments of that 

f swimmer of comically grave aspect, the 

skate, as day after day “the unlettered, small- 


| knowing soul,” with face pressing the crystal 


wall of its prison-house, looks meditatively out 
upon the passing crowd. 

And such a face! lips, eyes, teeth, and all dis- 
posed with rare effect, while depending in a half 
circle, like a well-appointed necklace, are “five 
slit-like gill openings,” the curiously fashioned 
breathing apparatus, playing their all-important 
part with clock-like regularity! And what ex- 
quisitely lovely tints—blue, pink, and the softest 


and tenderest creamy hues—penciling, as no hu- 
man touch could do, the entire lower surface of 
this strange fish, now with fairy finger deepening 
paler thread-like veinings, and anon with magic 
sweep softening the warmth of color to coolest 
tone ! 

But can pen or brush do justice to the inquir 
ing gaze of this quaint dweller of the seas? An 
hour’s steady watching, glass in hand, failed to 
detect any positive change of expression: the 
same continuous play of lungs went on; there was 
an occasional opening and closing of the thin, 
pink-tinted lips, disclosing “teeth set like mosaic 
pavement in close quincunx order ;” but over all 
rested the same fixed gaze, the same stolid glance, 
varied only by an indescribably funny blinking 


of the great solemn winkers, betokening, as we 
trusted, a hearty laugh Alas! the ridiculously 
serious phiz solaced itself with inner merrinx nt, 
in which no wretched expectant human might 
sympathetically Oddly enough, there 
came a thought of ancient china cups and vases, 
whereon were traced w 
of grandmotherly 
decided vet smiling on 
through centuries of dust and grime, unmeaning 
china still! 

Through the long tank other skates moved 
gracefully onward and upward, flopping their 
leathery sides and adroitly avoiding fellow-trav- 
ellers, at the same time exhibiting to great ad- 
vantage the beautiful brown shadings spread 


ith painful precision row 
faces—faces not wanting it 


friendliness of aspect, 
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richly over the upper surface. The spots were 
marvelously soft in their tints, varied in size, 
and blended and contrasted in a fashion most 
bewildering to artistic eyes—beyond what human 
hand could paint, reminding us of a leopard’s 
matchless hues, though lighter in tone, and ap- 
propriate in size to the smaller surface. 

Some species of this cartilaginous fish family 
are found upon the coast of New Jersey, varying in 
size from a breakfast plate to a breadth of from 
three to five feet; these yield an oil much in re- 
quest for domestic and medicinal purposes. 

In some species the tail is fleshy and tapering, 
in others slender and cartilaginous, and some- 
times adorned with lancet-shaped spines on ‘the 
upper surface, making a formidable weapon. 

The “egg cases” of skates are frequently seen 
on beaches after storms; they are quadrangular 
in shape, brown leathery-looking things, resem- 
bling somewhat small brown pillow-cases. They 
are called “ sailors’ purses.” 

The ancients fancied that the “sting-ray” 
could inflict dangerous wounds. The spines of 
some species are ingeniously fashioned into ar- 
row and spear heads, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Piymovrn Roox.—Girls of fifteen wear their hair in 
a braided loop behind, with long natural-looking waves 
in front. 

Mxs. J. M. A.—The princesse dress is made up in 
cambrics, in white muslins, and lawns at the best fur- 
nishing houses, It requires, however, very careful 
washing and ironing to keep it from getting out of 
shape. 

Lovisvitte.—For hints about pimples, taking care 
of the complexion, etc., you should consult a book 
called the Ugly Girl Papers ; it is published by Harper 
& Brothers, and will be sent you by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1. 

Mus. J. L.—We can not publish special monograms 
at the request of individual readers. 

Mus. J.—Make a coat-tail vest basque and diagonal 
over-skirt of your brown brocaded silk. Have the 
vest and pipings of cream-color. Get plain brown 
silk for lower skirt and flounces. 

Inquirer.—Have a white organdy muslin or else 
tulle wedding dress for your daughter ; and get a good 
black silk suit. It is too early to tell you how to make 
it stylishly for September, but the vest basque and 
diagonal over-skirt can hardly fail to remain in favor. 
Trim with fringe, or with French lace pleated, or else 
pleatings of the silk. The silk sample will be beauti- 
ful for a travelling dress with cashmere to match. 
Make a polonaise of the silk by any of our cut paper 
patterns. Get a silk bonnet of the same color. It is 
impossible to say now what her cloak should be. 

A Svunsoniser.—We know of no other instructions 
in Holbein-work than those which are published from 
time to time in the Bazar. 

Maus. J. N. H.—Half-polka, satin, and other stitches 
were described in Bazar No..27, Vol. IL. 

Ev iatie.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
The Ugly Girl Papers contain recipes that may help 
you. 

Antiqut.—We think that the heir-loom should re- 
main in the family, and that the adopted child can 
have no consanguineous claim on an article of this 
kind. 

A Sunsoriser To tar Bazan.—Yes, as a rule. 

Cowrstant Rraper.—The Ugly Girl Papers will be 
sent you by mail, by Harper & Brothers, on receipt 
of $1. 

8.—We have never published any slipper patterns 
with Masonic emblems, You can probably obtain 
them at fancy stores. 

K. B. C.—Swiss muslin and French nansook sacques 
will be worn again. They are partly fitted to the fig- 
ure, are straight around the lower edge, and of medi- 
um length. They are trimmed with Smyrna lace, Va- 
lenciennes, tacked bands, tucked ruffles, and embroid- 
ery. Colored hosiery to match the dress or in contrast 
with it will be worn with low shoes. Silk handker- 
chiefs will be used, but not to the exclusion of linen. 

Mes. A. D.—The cut paper patterns of the Girl’s 
Wardrobe are illustrated in the Bazar, and directions 
for quantities of materials for the different garments 
for girls of all ages represented are given in the same 
paper. 

Mrs. J. W. B.—We do not make purchases of any 
kind for our readers, 

A Sussoriser.—Breton battons for linen dresses are 
of pearl, and cost from 30 cents a dozen upward. 

Mars. G. H. V.—Use the Coat-tail Vest Basque pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. X., for grenadine. 
For your striped uansook use any of our polonaise 
patterns. 

Mzs. F. I. M.—The Bazar will be sent you, postage 
prepaid, for three months, on receipt of $1. It is not 
the fault of Harper & Brothers that the papers you 
buy from agents do not contain the Supplement sheets. 

Miss M‘L.—A white grenadine made over silk, and 
trimmed with satin pipings and knife-pleatings of the 
grenadine, would be very handsome made by the vest 
basque pattern you have ordered. Your reception 
dress of plain and striped silk would be stylish made 
in princesse shape. The plum-colored silk should 
have a stylish plastron basque and long over-skirt. 
For the travelling suit you must have a diagonal polo- 
naise with pearl buttons, like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. X. 

Impsovniovs Traouen.—The only stylish suit that 
can be worn all the year is a gray, black, or navy blue 
silk ; almost every thing else is either too light for 
part of the year, or else too dark for another part of 
the year. Make this with a dressy vest basque and 
long over-skirt, trimmed with fringe and knife-pleat- 
ing. The outlay for a good black silk is considerable 
to begin with, but it is economical in the long-run, as, 
with very slight alterations, it will do for a best dress 
for two or three years, and is suitable for all occasions. 

M. A. W.—Read reply just given “Impecunious 
Teacher.” i 

Manoar Vrotet.—Consult our advertising colamns 
for the information you want. 

Jace.—Your sample is salmon-colored barége. Get 
olive brown silk for a lower skirt, and make a habit 
basque and over-ekirt of your barége, trimmed with 
fringe. Russia leather, tortoise-shell, silver, and pearl 
card-cases are all used. 

L. C.—Make your gray dress with a habit basque 
and long over-skirt, trimmed with bias bands piped on 
the upper edge. For the white dress use the princesse 
polonaise pattern, and trim it with knife-pleatings of 
the muslin, or with Smyrna lace or embroidery. 

Euma.—Any of the fancy stores that advertise in 
our columne will furnish you with braid, 














“CANKER IN THE BUD.” 


You watch its development with expectant so- 
licitude—the choice, exquisitely - moulded bud 
which promises to unfold with the perfect flower. 
You perhaps think how it will adorn the draw- 
ing-room vase, and anticipate the pleasure of 
showing it to your flower-loving friends. But 
some morning you find its head drooping, its 
fragrance fled, and an ugly purple spot on one of 
the delicately - tinted petals. It is the poet’s 
“canker in the bud.” How often the loathsome 
canker blights the cherished “ infant blossoms ” 
in our household gardens—those human buds 
which give earnest of a brilliant future. The 
noisome canker, so long concealed—scrofula—at 
length reveals its dreaded presence, and to our 
bright hopes succeeds the most agonizing fear, 
for we know the fatal sequel it portends—pul- 
monary consumption. It is estimated by emi- 
nent medical authorities that at least one-fifth of 
mankind are afflicted with this insidious malady. 
But its ravages are so secret, that even its vic- 
tims are unaware of its presence until it sudden- 
ly discloses itself in some of its myriad and oft- 
times fatal forms. A slight cutaneous eruption 
is often the only indicator of its presence. The 
only means of exterminating this disease from 
the system is by a thorough course of constitu- 
tional treatment. This treatment must fulfill 
three indications, namely, promote nutrition, alter 
or purify the blood, and arrest disorganization of 
the tissues and the formation of tubercles. No 
more efficient alterative can be employed for 
these purposes than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. While imparting strength and tone to 
the digestive organs it cleanses the blood and heals 
the diseased tissues. Test its virtues ere the deadly 
canker has blighted the life you prize.—[ Com.] 








DR. J. H. SCHENCK, 

Of Philadelphia, has actually composed a medi- 
cine of purely vegetable ingredients, which is 
proved by experience to have all the good effects 
of Calomel, and none of its mischievous qualities. 
This invaluable medicine is comprised in ScuENck’s 
Manprake Pius, which are found to be a never- 
failing rémedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every other disorder for which Calomel is usually 
prescribed.—[ Com. ] 





Water Baxer & Co. received the highest 
awards at London, Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia 
for their Chocolate and Cocoas. The public endorses 
this verdict by a constant and ever-increasing de- 
mand for these excellent preparations.—[ Com. } 





A Beavrirvn. Comptexion.—‘“Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but possesses the most valuable 
as pe for beautifying and preserving the skin. 

id at 50 cents per bottle.—{Com.] 





Saratoga Spruves.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. For 
full information send for descriptive circular.—{ Com.) 
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the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers geverally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Coryvine ber gf 
vented Copying Whee 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal os as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
———. Eo} — them — 

m scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical gg and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Just received, a a importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pear reads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


t~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 


only insures success in ing, but makes it 
keeps any length of time in any climate. To 
can to Roryat Baxine Powprr Co., 


making 


—— fartber than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
of grocers ; or send 35 cents for 3, Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 


New York, and receive, aid, by return 
the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Brend, Meme, bc. mail, with recipes for 










_ PUNCTUAL AS A TIME-PIECE. 

Unless the bowels do their duty with the regularity of 
clock-work, perfect health is impossible. Therefore, when 
R ) disordered, control them immediately with 

\ 


pe larant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


the most genial balsamic and effective laxative and alterative 
known to the medical profession. 


Sold by all druggists. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


“ As a laxative, I prefer it to every other mineral 
water.”—Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
“Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to any 
other bitter water.” 
—Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 
“The most pleasant and efficient of all purgative wa- 
ters."—Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“The most prompt and most efficient ; specially 
adapted for daily use.” 
—Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant 
than any other.” 
—Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
* Preferred to any other laxative.” 
—Dr. WIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
Specially recommended for richness in 
aperient salts and its efficacy in Bilious at- 
tacks, prevention of Gout, Piles, &c., and as 
an ordinary aperient, by the entire medical 
profession in England and rmany. 
A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of 
THE APOLLINARIS CO, (Lim.), Lond. 
To be had of all Grocers and Druggists. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentecs and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Sraeer, N. Y. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 
On receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de- 
liver to any point onthe line of the Americar, 
U.S. or Adams Cos’ one of these hand 
somely finished and durable boards. 
touch lighter 
board. 








They will not waRp or «PLrr; are 
than, and will outwear any wooden 


107 & rog Lake St.,Cuicaco. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own Wo een Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his ee and who is unquestionably the ablest 












EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BEAUTY. — 


A valuable and interesting treatise on the face and 
skin, indicating the rational means of preserving and 
improving the smoothness and brilliancy of the com- 
plexion, and of obliterating pimples, freckles, &c., 
&c. By Dr. Leo, 1 vol., elegantly bound, sent by 
mail on receipt of $1 50. 

GEORGES DE COLANGE & CO., 
8 Bond Street, New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 








6: MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples,éc. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
ddress JAMES McCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 











THE “BEST” CORSET CLASP. 
, 4 o 4 EVERY LADY 
7 sd 8 should have them. 
Can be taken 
ere | me out and replaced 





without ripping the corset. Sample by mail, postpaid, 
cents. CLINTON BROS.,, Clintonville, Conn. 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
Mair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 5c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 


EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 








gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


AND RELATING TO 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


ARNOLD'S THROUGH PERSIA. Through Persia 
by Caravan. By Arruvs Arnoxp, Author of “ From 
the Levant,” &. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

SMITH'S MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos« 
worta Smiru, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

BUSH’S LIFE OF MOHAMMED. The Life of Mos 
hammed, Founder of the —— of Islam, and of 
the Empire of the Saracens. By Professor Gzorcx 
Busu. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

DIXON'S FREE RUSSIA. Free Russia. By W. Her- 
worts Dixon, Author of ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ 
&c. With Two Illustrations. Crown $vo,Cloth, $2 00. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Auex- 
anper WitttaM Kinerake. With Maps and Plans. 
Three Volnmes now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
per vol. 

FREEMAN’S TURKS IN EUROPE. The Turks in 
Enrope. By Evwarp A. Frezsman. 82mo, Paper, 
15 cents. 

WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS OF THE MUSSUL- 
MANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 
Compiled from Arabic Sources, and Compared with 
ca Traditions, By Dr.G. Wx. 12mo, Cloth, 

CURZON’S ARMENIA AND ERZEROOM.- Ar- 
menia: A Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. Roserr 
Curzon. Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MACGAHAN’S CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS. 
Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva, 
By J. A. MaoGauan. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: 
Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Frep 
Buenany (Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With 
Maps and an Appendix, containing, among other in- 
formation, a Series of March-routes, Compiled from 
a Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

GIBBON’S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gisson. With 
Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mirman and M. Guizor. To 
which is added a Complete Index of the whole 
Work. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 40. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarv 
Gisson. Abridged. Incorporating the Researches 
of Recent Commentators. By Wa. Smrra, LL.D. Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1 45. 

CRICHTON’S HISTORY OF ARABIA. History of 
Arabia, Ancient and Modern. Containing a De- 
scription of the Sag se 8) an Account of its Inhab- 
itants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and Early 
Commerce ; the Civil Government and Religious 
Ceremonies of the Modern Arabs; Origin and Sup- 
pression of the Wahabees ; the Institutions, Charac- 
ter, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins, &c. By 
Anprew Crionron. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPE. A History of the Intellectual Develo 
ment of Europe. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New Edition. 2 vols., 12mo,Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, 

50. 





HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hata, ., FRA. Incorporating in the 
Text the Author’s Latest Researches, with Additions 
from Recent Writers, and adapted to the Use of 
Students. By Wa. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. Sent by mail, on receipt of $1 45. 

ATKINSON’S AMOOR REGIONS. Travels in the 
Regious of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the 
Russian Acquisitions gn the Confines of India and 

hina. With Adventures among the Mountain 
Kirghis, and the Manjours, ng Toungous 
Touzemts, Goldi, and Galyaks, the Hunting an 
Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas WitnamM ATKINSON, 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


ATKINSON'S SIBERIA. Oriental and Western Si- 
beria: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 

Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. 

By Pocuas Wiritam Arxinson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

CZAR AND THE SULTAN. The Czar and the Sul- 
tan; or, Nicholas and Abdul Medjid ; their Private 
Lives and Public Actions. By Aprian Gitson. To 
which is added, The Turks in Europe: their Rise 
and Decadence. By Francis Bouver. 16mo,Cloth, 
75 cents. 


KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS. The Knonut and 
the Russians: or, The Muscovite Empire, the Czar, 


and his People. By Germain pe Laeny. Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


t2" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where other- 
wise specified, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








| Branch Store Now Open. 
No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
a SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 

positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 

The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
— one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 

CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
large variety, from $1 00 upward. 

GRAY HAIR a Specialty. Lower 
than any other house in the country. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 

gag manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
54 West to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 

., | tothe skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
14thSt. | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
| Mich Shell Goods, direct from Paris. 
3 doors | Latest novelties. Combs, Ornaments, Jew- 
\elry, &c., lower than any other house. 
| Repairing done neatly. 

BE | F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VE L= 
Near | VETINKE, an elegant and indispensable 
Sixth | toilet powder, marvellous for its beneficial 

Avenue, | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 


ar box. 

NEW |_ F.Covnray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
YORK, | Pleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 

bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
} The Medicated Oriental Beautifying Mask 
| for the complexion will remove tan, freckles, 

sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 

Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 

most eminent chemists. Testi can be seen at 

= nore Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 
oOttle. 


H 
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8#~ Goods sent to all parts of the country,when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievrg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..............-+++ No. 7 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. oe 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt....... * 9 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... a 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
ING SKI 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt..............-..+-- ° 3 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
PONE Inka th <bdacasnnsveecosssdecoee ~ 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 
Walking Ski ™ 


Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old * 19 


DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ “3 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. ae 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE witb Princesse Back, 

ER ee are ee 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ =“ = 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ et 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt ™ 





PRINCESSE WRAPPER. “ & 

BRETON WRAPPER - 7 

SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 
Shandnbaals hws sésnedebidutcovennceces 29 


skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 81 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


{OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
TERIALS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Iowa. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera, 

Haxven's Magazine, Hanrver’s Weexry, and Harere’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 











Teas ror Apvertistne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 (0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING dfs BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. OVO MILLINERY. 
Suits, Sacques. oo 0 Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 0 [4 HOSIERY. 
SHAWLS. ia) 04 “Lacgs. 


£ JONES %, 





| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





i] AND 


| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


U — a 


x x 
0 O 
0 O 
>, JONES - 

Oo oO 





SHOES. Q (SILKS. 
RIBBONS. -C) O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 a DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ma) A a CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


(@r Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


- ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for — season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up e 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Qur regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 











L.A. THOMSON, 
bifston Place, New Tork 


WS Blocks. Circulars free, or stam 








les of 100 
RO., 102 





asso des’ 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DhY GOODS, 


¢®™ Ladies residing out of the city who desire to 
PURCHASE THE FINEST CLASS OF GOODS as 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY AS THOSE LIVING in NEW 
YORK, will find our new 


Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATA LOG U BK, 


Containing descriptions and prices of 38 distinct De- 
partments, A PERFECT SHOPPING GUIDE. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 








JUST OPENED, 2 CASES OF OUR 


Celebrated Lapin Kid Gloves, 


IN GRAY AND MODE SHADES. 
2 Buttons, $1.10. 3 Buttons, $1.25. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(Sent to all parts of the country on receipt of 
price and postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Over 250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY. Illustrated, 25c. 


Honiton, Point, Purl Edge, Transpar- 
ent Linen, Lacet Threads, Berlin and 
Zephyr Wools, Crewels, &c., of the finest 
make, for sale,wholesale and retail. [#7 PREMIUMS 
to Purchasers of $5 upward. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catal e, Sample, and Price-List. gg Ad- 

E CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
\ How to Work Crewell, 25c. How to 
Paint on Velvet (Poonah Painting), 25c. 





D5 FANCY MIXED CARDS, new styles, with name, 
10 cts., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“ Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


44 Third Avenue, New York. 
$55 3 $77 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 








PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 


tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly | 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and | 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- | 
sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- | 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important | 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There | 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can | 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These | 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.* ** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can possess, They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the school of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise.—Cincinnati 
Times, 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 





ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume | 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
nntil there was wrought such a revolution in do-| 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the | 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God’s family blessings. — Rev. J. Sranrorp | 
Howmg, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. | 


By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “‘ peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—JN. ¥. Tribune. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good honse- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.—Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.”—St. Louis 
Times. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


62 Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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EVERY TONGUE needs scraping EVERY 
DAY. Rub apiece of whalebone FIRMLY across 
your tongue any morning,and judge for yourself. Ade- 
posit settles daily on the tongue, which, if not removed, 
dulls the sense and enjoyment of tasting, thus seriously 
interfering with appetite and health, RENDERS 
THE BREATH IMPURE, and overlays the 
teeth with tartar, gradualiy introducing decay. 

THE AMERICAN TONGUE-SCRAPER 
is eight inches long, of finely polished vulcanized rub- 
ber, and so curved as to fit the shape of the tongue. 

It is absolutely INDISPENSABLE for the toilet. 

RICE, PLAIN................-20e. 
WITH SPONGE....30c,. 
s@~ FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
EWHRICH & CO. 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
t#- SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NT OF NW BOOKS, 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putter Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 





Il. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Georex Warp Nicuots. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

lil. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Sezmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during ‘Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wiokuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

\ * 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Winonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Vi. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
W. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spencer F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 

VIII. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creienron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts.— 
3. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 


The Jilt. By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 


The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macgvor. 20 cents. 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WivuiaM 
Buiavx. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony Trottors. 50 
cents. pat 
A Woman - Hater. 


By Cuaries Reape. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


75 cents; 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras, 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 


50 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Virginta W. Joun- 
sun. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Cecit Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrex Besant 
and James Riok. 25 cents. 
Thompson Hall. By Anrnony Troutorr. Illustrated. 
20 cents. Pe 
The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 
ee Harrer & Brorupns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 





tar~ Harver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$10 ° $25 a day sure made by Agents selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Sores & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 
9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c, 

postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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CLovupy. 


FACETIZ. 

Ir is the custom at the English convict prisons to 
present prisoners who have served a long term with a 
new suit of clothes on their discharge. Not long since, 
a convict was discharged from one of the said prisons ; 
he was rather a swell, and had served seven years for be- 
ing concerned in a great jewel robbery. He was rigged 
eut in the presentation suit oy wv pow d to taking his 
departure, and the warder who had superintended his 
toilette noticed that he regarded his new clothes with 
a somewhat contemptuous and dissatisfied look. 

« Well,” said that stern functionary, impatiently, 
«+ what's the matter with ’em? Ain’t they good enough 
for you? What more would you have ?” 

“Oh, yes, they’re good enough,” returned the con- 
vict ; ‘‘ but, you see, they’re hardly up to the latest fash- 
ion. Why, see, there’s no watch-pocket in the waist- 
coat.” q : 

*Watch-pocket !” exclaimed the warden, with a 
horse-laugh ; “‘ well, what do you want with a watch- 
pocket, I'd like to know? Why, you ain’t got no 
watch.” 

“ No, that’s true,” said the convict, meekly ; adding, 
witha look of ineffable slyness, “‘ but I don’t intend to 
be very long out before I have one.” 

oppaspigiiiperaeca 

“ Suppose, Belle,” said a poor but honest youth to his 
girl—“ suppose that a young man loved you dearly— 
very dearly—but was afraid to ask you to marry him 
because he was very timid, or felt too poor, or some- 
thing; what would you think of such a case ?” 

“Phink ?” answered the girl, immediately ; “ why, 
if he was poor, I'd say that he was doing just right in 
keeping quite still about it.” 

The question was dropped right there. 

_——_———. 

Co.p-nLoonen.—A certain city boasts of a man who 
is s0 cold-blooded that a dog which bit him in the leg 
had all his front teeth frozen. 

sensnbeninilipiomeiciesn> 

A tourist, the morning after his arrival at Venice, 
hired a gondola in order to see the city. Having pass- 
ed under the Bridge of Sighs, and reached the spot 
rendered memorable by the mournful history of Marino 
Faliero, the gondolier took out his watch, and politely 
said, “‘ We rest for ten minutes here.” 

With that he lighted his pipe. 

“What are you waiting for ?” asked the traveller. 

“Sir,” replied the gondolier, “it’s the usual time al- 
lowed for emotion, for poetic feeling.” 

And the tourist had to wait till the ten minutes 
were up. 
ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


Gigantio Footman, “ Did you ring, ma’am ?” 

Tenper-neartep anp Imrvtsive Lapy. “ Yes, Thom- 
as. You see this poor kitten the children have found ? 
It is motherless, Get some milk, Thomas, mew like 
its mother, and feed it.” 


—_—_——_——»_————. 

A lazy fellow falling a distance of fifty feet and es- 
caping with only a few scratches, a by-stander remark- 
ed that he was “ too slow to fall fast enough to hurt 


himeelf.” 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Lapy. “I want some tea, Mary. I suppose mamma 

did not leave the tea-caddy unlocked ?” 

any. “No, miss; but I know where missus keeps 
the key. It is under the clock in the study.” 
> —— 

He was taken sick in the night, and in her youthful 
ignorance she made two mustard plasters, and put one 
on his chest and one between his shoulders; and then, 
with horrid sarcasm, she asked him how he felt. But 
he was a well-bred man, and merely said that he real- 
ized with a tenderness he had never known before the 
true position of a sandwich in the community. 








A Stirr Breeze, FOLLOWED BY FALLING BAROMETER, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[ Avausr 4, 1877, 











WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
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AND PROBABLY Rain. CAUTIONARY SIGNALS. 
WEATHER. 
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Locat SHowers (WIND ALL UP AND DOWN THE Masv), 
FOLLOWED BY RISING BAROMETER, AND CLEARING 





eres 


“* Perhaps, Claude, when I grow old, I too may get obese, and then your love for me will cool.” 
“ Pauline, mine is no boyish fancy; and shouldst thou grow. twice, ay, even thrice, as stout as yon comely 
dame, my heart would beat responsively to thine.’’ (And they slowly meander to the nearest taffy store. 











IMPROVING THE OCCASION. 
Tus Country Parson occurs nis City protuer’s Putrit DURING THE SUMMER VACATION. 
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Set Farr. 


A Pennsylvania Dutchman, who married his second 
wife soon after the funeral of the first, was visited 
with a two hours’ serenade, in token of disapproval. 
He expostulated pathetically thus: “1 say, poys, you 
ought to pe ashamed of yourselfs to pe making all dis 
noise ven dar vas a funeral here so soon.” 

—_—_————_ 

“Waiter!” cried an irritable gentleman who was 
dining at a Paris restaurant, “this wine is detestable. 
It is not Veuve Clicquot.” 

“Well, Sir,” replied the garcon, humbly, “I don’t 
know ; it’s very likely she has married again.” 

denitailpieniitiie 

A splendid definition of the meaning of the word 
“suspicion” was given the other evening in a Parisian 
drawing-room. “Itisasentiment,” said a boulevardier, 
“which incites us to search for something which we do 


not wish to find.” 
THE MORAL LESSON. 


Moruer. “If Mrs. Johnson comes, Jemmy, say I’m 
not at home.” 

Jrumy. “Oh, I dare say! And then you'll give me 
a whacking for telling a story.” 

a SN ee 

SrasonaBie.—There was a curious dearth prevalent 
in the metropolis Jast Sunday. Every body was out- 
of-doors. vilatiie etcias 

PSYKICK FORCE. 

Hovsr-matp. * Well, of course 7 knows better; but 
since master and missus believes in ‘em 80, all I breaks 
1 puts down to the spirits.” 

SP - e 
FASHIONABLE aah > lateasinia FOR THE 
/EEK. 


** Going to the Throat and Ear ball, Mrs. Clarendon ?” 

*““No; we are engaged to the Incurable Idiots.” 

“Then perhaps I may meet you at the Epileptic 
dance on Saturday ?” 

“Oh yes; we are sure to be there. The Epileptic 
stewards are so delightful !” 

en 

It is said that a noble lord, famous for his devotion 
to art, procured the other oy the score of a Wagnerian 
opera, and invited a great pianist to visit him on the 
following Sunday for the purpose of “ expounding” 
the work. Sunday came, and the pianist with it. The 
host first of all attempted the score, and quickly re- 
— his seat to his visitor, who, after playing for five 
minutes, turned to his companion, and asked, “ What 
do you think of it ?” 

“J think,” replied the noble lord, “ that it is a judg- 
ment upon us for playing the piano on Sunday. Give 

ap. 


it up. 
And they gave it up. 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


Mamma. “‘ Now, Jack, there are ten commandments 
you have to keep. If you took a thing that wasn’t 
yours, you'd break a commandment.” 

JAK (remembering something about some little nig- 
gers). “* And then there'd be nine !” 

sncnsnalelipniinstentane 
TURNING THE TABLES. 

Youne Penson (applicant for house-maid’s situation). 
‘* May I ask, Sir, if you keep a boy ?” 

Op Gent. “A boy! No, Why?” 

Youne Person. “ Oh, to clean boots and knives, car- 
ry up coals, and—” 

O.vGenrt. “Ah! mayI ask—can you play the piano ?” 

Youne Person (dubiously). ** N—no, Sir—” 

Op Gent. “ Ah, then, I'm afraid you won’t—that 
is, we shall not suit you. I and my wife always carry 
up the coals, and wash the dishes, and al] that sort of 
thing. All we want is some one to play the piano.” 
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SO NEAR, AND YET SO FAR. 


Puotocraruer. “ Madam, why do you persist in moving so near the camera ‘ a 
Op Lapy. “ You see, I’m a little near-sighted, and I’m afeard I won't take a good picter so far off. 








